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CHAPTER-I 

THE PROBLEM AND ITS BACKGROUND 

1.1 THE CONTEXT 

The teaching profession is interwoven within the fabric of the system of education as it has 
historically developed in India. Education in the ‘Rig Vedic’ India was broadly divided into 

I 

two aspects (a) Religious and (b) Secular. Religious education was obtained through 
professional teachers (Rishis), but it was pursued mostly in domestic surrounding. When a 
young man decided to study sacred-texts, he lived with his ‘Guru’ in his sylvan home and 
learnt as a son from his father. All the other pupils of Guru were his gurubhais or brothers. 
In the case of secular-education also it was the home of the master-craftsman that served as 
the school. This situation, with variations, prevailed right up to the on set of mass 
educational institutions in the late 19* century. Here mention must be made about the 
existence of larger schools of learning, such as the Buddhist University at Nalanda, and the 
School of Ulemas during the Muslim-rule produced professional religious teachers who 
had been accorded a very high status as repositories of the sacred knowledge. The secular 
specialists came to attain their status mostly through the successful performance of their 
respective occupations. As the caste system evolved into its recent forms, at least in the 
Hindu part of India’s population, caste came to dominate the aspect of secular education. 
Even in the case of religious education, the specialist educator was almost always a 
Brahmin, but the pupils could be drawn from any of the clean castes. Since the system of 
education was largely an inseparable part of the general social system, we have only a 
rudimentary development of the separate ethics of the teaching profession within the 
traditional social system. With the emergence of the secular teaching profession after the 
British entry into the field of Indian education, the teachers have emerged as a self- 
conscious group. These groups later emerged as teachers organizations. 



1.2 HISTORY OF TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
1.2.1 At International Level 

It is probably natural that teachers seek to unite in one organization all over the world. 
There have been a number of attempts of this kind. The International Federation of 
Teachers Associations (IFTA), composed of elementary teachers, was organized in 1912, 
and the International Federation of Secondary Teachers (FBPESO-Jfrom the letters of its 
French name) was also founded in 1912. World War II left them in a seriously weakened 
condition. The World Federation of Education Associations was organized in 1923. The 
primary purpose of WFEA was to bring together teachers from all nations for exchange of 
information about their school systems. Before World War II biannual meetings were held. 
During the war, meetings were suspended and WFEA became inactive. Under the 
sponsorship of the National Education Association, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (WOTP) was organized at Endicott, New York, in 1946. The WOTP 
was regarded as the successor of the WFEA. 

There were some basic conflicts between the FIPESO and the IFTA on the one hand and 
the WOTP on the other. The former was of the federation type, that is, their constituent 
members were organizations and not individuals. To some degree the WOTP was of the 
same general type although it did admit individuals as associate members. In the summer 
of 1952, IFTA, FIPESO, and WOTP merged to form the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). A fourth organization, the World 
Federation of Teachers Unions (FISE), including teachers largely from the Soviet Union 
and the Russian satellite nations, opposed the formation of WCOTP and took no part in its 
formation. Purposes of WCOTP were 

i. To foster a conception of education directed toward the promotion of international 
understanding. 

ii. To improve teaching methods. 

iii. To foster educational organizations and the training of teachers so as to equip them 
better to serve the interests of youth. 

iv. To defend the rights and the material and moral interests of the teaching profession; and 
V. To promote closer relationship among teachers in different countries. 
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Alongside IFFTU (International Federation of free Teachers Unions) was founded in 
1926 as a trade union organization for teachers and education workers. Both the WCOTP 
and IFFTU changed over the years in line with the aspirations of their members. 
The WCOTP became more trade union while the IFFTU became more professional. 
The combined resources of the two institutions opened the way to new developments 
which were not feasible. These included the growth of a genuine research capacity and 
of information services for member organizations; an enhanced capacity to represent 
teachers and other education employees before inter-governmental agencies whose 
debates on economic and educational policy have an increasing impact upon the 
teachers in the classroom; and a strengthened role in combating such contemporary 
evils as illiteracy, racism, xenophobia, delinquency and crime. 

Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations in the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) at their world assembly, and the International Federation of Free Teachers 
Unions (IFFTU) at their world congress, met in Stockholm, Sweden on January 22- 
25, 1993 to approve the recommendations of their respective Executive Boards to 
dissolve their organizations and create the Education International (E.I.) The 
Education International was launched on January 26,1993. As of today. Education 
International (El) is a global union federation of teacher’s trade unions. Till 2005, it had 
345 member organizations in 165 countries and territories, representing over 29 million 
education personnel from pre-school to university. This makes it the world’s largest 
sectorial global union federation. El is associated with the International Trade Union 
Confederation and enjoys formal associate relations with UNESCO, including the 
International Bureau of Education (IBE), and has consultative status with the UN 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 

The organization holds a World Congress every three years, consisting of delegates from 
the member organizations. The congress decides on the Ed’s programme and budget and 
elects the Executive Board. The international headquarters of E.I is based in Brussels, 
Belgium, with regional offices in the five regions as given below:- 
i. Africa 
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ii. Asia- Pacific 

iii. Caribbean and North America 

iv. Europe 

V. Latin America 

The Aims and Objectives of E.I are:- 

i. To further the cause of organizations of teachers and education employees, to promote 
status, interest, and welfare of members, and defend their trade union and professional 
rights. 

ii. To promote peace, democracy, social justice, equality and application of the declaration 
on Human Rights, through development of education and collective strength of teachers 
and education employees. 

iii. To seek and maintain recognition of the trade union rights of workers, in general, and 
of teachers and education employees, in particular, over 29 million teachers and 
education employees. 

E.I also strives to promote equality of women and girls in society, in education and 
in the trade union movement. A Status of Women Committee has been established to 
recommend policies and activities to be undertaken by the Education International. 
The E.I. Constitution provides at least 7 women on the Executive Board. In addition 
women are well represented on all E.I. committees. 

The Education International is both professional and trade union. It has established four 
Sactorial Standing Committees to advise the Executive Board on education and 
professional issues in and between the various sectors of education, on policies and 
activities to be undertaken in specific areas of interest. The committees are for:-i) Pre- 
school and Primary education; ii) Secondary education; ii) Further and higher education; 
and 

iv) Vocational education and training. 

Through E.I’s Asia- Pacific regional office five Indian educational institutions have been 
affiliated to E.I. These are;- 

i. All India Primary Teachers Federation (AJ.P.T.F.) 
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ii. All India Secondary Teachers Federation (A.LS.T.F.) 

iii. All India Federation of Teachers Organizations (A.I.F.T.O.) 

iv. All India Federation of Educational Associations (A.I.F.E. A.) 

V. All India Association for Christian Higher Education (A.I.A.C.HJE.) 

Out of the five organizations affiliated with E.I. one organization (AIACHE) is concerned 
with higher education in colleges. Remaining four organization namely A;I.P.T.F, 
A.LS.T.F, A.I.F.T.O, A.I.F.E.A. are organizations of school-teachers. 

1.2.2 At National Level 

If we go into the history of formation of teachers associations in India, we find from the 
available records that the pioneer in the direction of development of teachers’ organizations 
is the Women Teachers Association in Madras founded as early as 1890. Through the 
efforts of this association, about five years later, there came into existence the ‘Madras 
Teachers Guild’ as an organization of both men and women. Its purpose was mainly the 
improvement of the quality of education. The membership was on an individual basis. 

In 1909, an organization known as ‘South India Teachers Union’ was started on a federal 
basis with teachers associations affiliated to it ‘SITU’ as it was known was a very powerfiil 
organization. In 1920, the association of the heads of Anglo-Indian Schools in India was 
founded at Allahabad. In 1921, U.P. Secondary Education Association now known as U.P. 
Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh and the U.P. Adhyapak Mandal were founded. In the same 
year All Bengal teachers Association came into existence. By 1924, teachers’ movement 
spread to other provinces and led to the establishment of:- 

i. Bihar and Orissa Subordinate Service Assoication; 

ii. Bihar Vernacular Teachers Association’ 

iii. Bihar and Orissa Secondary Teachers’ Association; 

iv. Bombay Presidency High School Headmasters’ Conference; 

V. Baroda Secondary Teachers’ Association. 



The outstanding personality in the development of teachers’ organizations in India was the 
late Shri D.P. Khattry. He felt the need for bringing together teachers of all grades on one 
platform. He made it a principle to bring together university teachers at the top and the 
vernacular teachers at the bottom of the educational ladder into a single all- India 
organization. In 1925, All India Federation of Teachers association was founded, which 
was renamed as All India Federation of Educational Associations (A.I.F.E.A.) in 1933. It 
was felt that teachers associations tended to give the impression of a trade union spirit. In 
also prevented the affiliation of a number of associations of a purely academic nature. 

The table below gives the details of the Teachers Organizations founded in India form 

1925 to 1965 with relevant details:- 

Table-1.1 
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TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS (Founded in India from 1925- 1965) 

Table- 1.1 






































































































Kerala Private Sccondaiy Not Known Not Known Rs. 5 Not Known Not known 
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Tripura (Not-Govemment) 1951 Not Known Not Known 

School Teachers’ Association 




























































The table lists 17 national organizations and 63 State and others. 
The position in respect to office accommodation was as following:- 


Permanent or own building 10 

Rented 1 1 

Temporary 54 

In regard to the position of staff. 

Full time officers and clerks 04 

Honorary Secretary and full-or part -time clerks 1 6 

Honorary Secretary without clerical staff 60 


The term “Temporary” used in connection with office accommodation indicates that there 
is no permanent location, and the office usually moves with the elected Secretary wherever 
he resides. The term “Honorary” in respect to the Secretariat means that the workers are not 
paid. I 

Out of the 80 associations, 29 had their regular publications. Others issued newsletters and 
bulletins. 

In present times, in almost every part of India there are teachers’ organizations having 
local, district, state and regional associations. Many of these associations are affiliated to 
National organizations. Some of the National organizations of school teachers are affiliated 
to International bodies. Most of them organize periodical meetings, seminars, workshops 
for the discussion of educational problems. These activities have increased considerably 
during recent years. They also hold annual conferences. Some of these associations bring 
out periodicals or magazines. 

The fact that there is such great diversity in types of teacher’s associations in any country is 
good evidence that there are differences of opinion on this question among the members of 
teaching profession. Many would hold that ours is a pluralistic society, that one of our great 
strengths as a Nation is that we respect and nurture individual differences. Those who hold 
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this viewpoint would contend that teachers ought to avoid a unified pattern, either of 
opinion or organization that great strength arises from diversity of opinion and viewpoint. 
Others would contend that the failure of teachers to achieve one association with which all 
members of the profession affiliate results in diffusion of strength and effort. As reasons for 
this view they would assert that (1) teacher groups sometimes pull in different directions so 
that effort is wasted (2) the strength of teachers as a group is often so diffused that little can 
be accomplished and (3) the public tends to be confused by so many groups purporting to 
speak for the profession. 

There is also an overlapping of National and regional/state level special interest 
organizations, such as those for teachers of science, social-studies. Mathematics, Hindi, 
English which is not a serious handicap.. Because of overlapping and duplication, these 
organizations may not be as effective as they could be, but no great amount of harm is done 

f 

because most of these groups do not purport to speak for teachers and for education in 
general. They may discuss critically about educational content and methods in their specific 
areas, but they do not attempt to represent teachers before legislative groups or to speak for 
the profession in matters such as the need for more buildings, pre-service and in-service 
teacher education, leave rules, salaries, retirement and working conditions. 

In India, at present following National level organizations of school teachers affiliated to 
E.I are:- 

1. All India Primary Teachers Federation (Akhil Bhartiya Prathmik Shikshak 
Mahasangh) (A.LP,T.F) 

Founded on 7* January 1954, A.I.P.T.F is a Sectorial Federation of Primary School 
Teachers. 

It aims to unite all teachers working in Primary schools throughout India under one 
organization; to foster the spirit of brotherhood and co-operation among all the members of 
the profession. Its office situated at the Akhil Bhartiya Shikshak Bhawan (now known as 
Jagdish Mishra Shikshak Bhawan) 41, institutional Area Pankha Road, Janakpuri New 
Delhi. 1 10058. 
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2. All India Secondary Teachers Federation (Akhil Bhartiya Madhyamik Shikshak 
Sangh) 

Founded in October 1961 A.I.S.T.F aims to make an all round development of secondary 
education. A.I.S.T.F is a non sectoral organization affiliating teachers’ organizations 
representing teachers teaching at elementary or secondary level. An old organization which 
had office in Delhi and worked effectively for the cause of teachers has unfortunately been 
divided into two factions dominated by different political ideologies. The two factions of 
the federation have offices in Delhi and Bihar. 

3. All India Federation of Teachers organizations (A.I.F.T.O) 

Founded on 23^** January 1976, A.I.F.T.O aims to organize the teachers working in all 
States and Union Territories in India. The office of the organization is situated at RZ -12 
Old Roshanpura Extension, Near Post Office, Najaf Garh, and New Delhi 1 10043. 

4. All India Federation of Educational Associations (A.I.F.E.A) 

Founded in 1925, this is the oldest teachers’ organization in India. Presently its office is 
situated in Cuttack, Orissa. 

1.3 NEED FOR TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 

The question which emerges then is that whether there is a need of teachers to organize 
them? What is the need? The answer is that teachers as professionals ought to work for the 
social well being and future progress of the country. 

In fact, a profession is distinguished from other vocational groups in its emphasis upon the 
idea of dedication of service to mankind, besides its economic rewards, a profession is also 
said to be based on a body of verified experiences, which enables its practitioners to 
develop theoretical insight in their work. A historical study of the oldest professions like 
medicine, law etc. indicates that at first these professions demanded special training of 
theirpractitioners, whereby they distinguished themselves as individuals with special 
competence. Then they formed themselves into associations, in which they admitted 
individuals with those minimum qualifications which would guarantee this competence. 
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This indirectly gave public recognition of their competence. Further they also laid down a 
code of conduct as requirement for the retention and continuance of their membership. 
Thus a true profession is now recognized as an organization that regulates admission of 
members, exerts controls over them and secures for them certain rights and privileges. 

’\\Tien teaching is considered in the light of the foregoing criteria, it may be frankly 
admitted that it can not achieve the professional level; to the extent it is required. Although 
certain conditions which teaching fulfils, support it as a profession, for example:- 

i. Teachers are organized at National, state & local levels, 

ii. Teaching requires careful skills and understanding. 

iii. Teachers are required by law to complete certain requirements for certification and 
entrance into profession. 

iv. Teachers attend summer-trainings, workshop, refreshers courses and in-service training 
to keep them up to date about educational innovatipns, new concepts & methodologies. 

Though teaching in India is regarded as a profession, yet there are many who may not 
accept school teaching (particularly middle, primary, secondary, Sr. secondary) as truly a 
profession, for these do not at present fulfill a few distinguishing qualities which are the 
mark of any occupation which may be called a profession. For example one of these few 
characteristics is that the period of preparation for a profession is always too long rather 
than brief, and the school teaching at these levels in India does not require an extended 
period of formal preparation. In spite of the controversies that whether school-teaching is a 
profession or not, teachers have organized themselves as professional organizations at 
local, state and National levels in our country. 

An individual teacher can contribute a great deal in upgrading the teaching profession by 
becoming an active member of the local association, by increasing his participation in 
community affairs and by maintaining the standards and ethics of his profession. With the 
latest technologies pitching in and with changes in economic and social spheres around the 
globe, it becomes all the more essential for teachers to organize themselves. A national 
organization can work for the general advancement of the profession on the whole, by 
pooling together national resources for the solution of educational problems and by 
promoting coordination and cooperation in carrying out national programmes of education. 
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1.4 ROLE AND FUNCTIONS OF TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) clearly spells out the role and vision of teachers 
organizations in chapter -III on teacher status (3.44 to 3.46). The commission 
recognizes the effort made by some organizations to pursue academic and 
professional development programmes. However, the commission recommends more 
stress on academic programmes. Following ' functions of teacher organizations are 
recommended by the commission:- 

i. To secure for their members, individually and collectively, their rightful status - 
social, economic & professional. 

ii. To safeguard their professional interests and to secure satisfactory conditions of 
work and service. 

iii. To secure the professional growth of teachers through refresher courses, seminars, 
publications, library service and research. 

iv. To work for the improvement of education in response to the challenge of the 
ever-changing socio-economic situation. 

V. To improve the teaching of subjects through the establishment of subject- teachers 
associations. 

vi. To establish a professional code of conduct for teachers and to ensure that it is 
followed by members. 

Professional organizations of teachers fulfilling above functions should be recognized 
by the central and state governments and entitle them to the right of being consulted 
on all matters relating to school-education, general and professional education of 
teachers, their salaries and conditions of work and service. 

The commission also recommends constitution of joint- teachers’ councils in each state and 
union - territories. These councils will create a forum where the officers of the 
Department will meet the representatives of teachers’ organizations at a sufficiently 
high level as often as necessary but at least once in six months The scope and 
function of these councils will include all matters relating to conditions of service 
and work, Welfare service of teachers of all categories and general advisory bodies 
but there would be convention that subject to the final authority of the state, cabinet 
agreements reached at the Council shall become operative. 
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The National Commission on Teachers-I (Chattopadhyay Commission 1983-85) 
have committed in their draft resolution (S.No.10) to identify the role of teachers’ 
organizations in professional growth and professional consciousness. The commission 
has dealt in detail with the present status of teachers’ organizations and suggested 
future roles in chapter -V (The status, working conditions and welfare of the 
teachers) and again in chapter-IX (society’s expectations of the teacher). Accordingly 
in chapter-V (5.44) some suggestions to enhance the social image of teacher are: 

i. Associating teachers and teachers’ organizations with policymaking decisions for 
educational plamung and administration. 

ii. Associating teachers and teachers’ organizations with planning and execution 
of local and community development programmes for which they have been 
consistently pressing and rightly so, for many years. 

Important roles for teachers’ organizations were also suggested by the commission. Some 
of the recommendations are;- 

i. Improving the professional services of its members. 

ii. Improving teaching conditions and economic status with special reference to 
hilly, rural, desert and inaccessible areas. 

iii. Undertaking research publications, in-service development programmes and 
advance the academic interest of the profession of teachers. 

iv. To improve teaching methods and the academic and professional training of teachers. 

V. To establish subject - teachers associations and conduct seminars and workshops 
during vacations regarding upgrading of syllabi and courses of study. 

vi. Building national atmosphere for the profession with regard to professional ethics, 
equitable salaries and curriculum improvement . 

vii. To relate an awareness in public of the need for development of good education 
and eradication of social evils like communal riots, castes , dowry etc. Serve as a 
clearing house for ideas and as a unifying factor among many points of view to 
reflect generally the broad perspective concerning the development of teachers. 

viii. Take interest in single teacher schools with regard to their academic viability and 
providing basic reference material. 
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Further, National policy on Education-1986 has clearly stated the role of National 
level of teachers organizations towards accountability of teachers. It states in chapter 
-IX (9.3) as under:- 

Teachers’ associations must play a significant role in upholding professional integrity, 
enhancing the dignity of the teacher and in curbing professional misconduct. National 
level associations of teachers could prepare a code of professional ethics for 
teachers and see to its observance. 

Also in POA -1986, made important recommendations that are presented below. 

i. Strong unified and responsible teachers’ associations are necessary for the 
protection of the dignity and rights of teachers as also for ensuring proper 
professional conduct of teachers. It would be advisable to encourage development of 
such associations. Professional associations of teachers will be encouraged to 
develop awareness of teachers toward their professional growth and development. 

ii. It is necessary to stress the ne^d for democratic functioning of all these 
organizations in the absence of which they tend to break into small groups and 
their credibility and capacity to serve the cause suffers. 

The importance of teacher- associations has again been emphasized in POA -1992. It 
recommends ‘Responsible teachers’ associations are necessary for the protection of 
the dignity and rights of teachers and also for ensuring proper professional conduct of 
teachers. Code of professional ethics should be evolved and adopted by all 
concerned within a year’. 

Recently, National Curriculum Framework-2005 by N.C.E.R.T, there is a 
reference about the role of teachers associations under the heading ‘New Partnerships . 
NCF-2005 has envisaged following role for teachers’ association. 

Teacher associations and organizations can play a far grater role in strengthening school 
education than has hitherto been the case, for instance, they can help evolve norms to 
improve school functioning by using their influence over their teacher members to ensure 
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that teaching time is not compromised, and help create a culture of accountability. They 
can also draw attention to the inputs and supports that are necessary for effective 
curriculum transaction, and act as constructive pressure groups on isssues such as school 
resources, quality of teacher education and professional development. These associations 
can work with local level organizations as well as with BRCs and CRCs in defining the 
nature of academic support required, provide feedback and so on. 

The recommendations put forth by various commissions and policies clearly define the role 
of teachers organizations. These organizations are expected to work for the professional 
growth of their teacher members, ensure that they are accountable to their jobs and observe 
a code of ethics. If the teachers’ organizations truly work towards these goals, the status of 
teachers can be enhanced in the society. ' 

f 

t 

1.5 STATUS OF TEACHERS 

A number of questions arise at this juncture. What are the factors responsible for 
giving a particular status to a particular occupation in a society? If there is a variation 
in status within an occupation, what are the factors responsible for it? And lastly, what 
are the means adopted by the teachers organizations to enhance their status throu^ 
professional development? 

In a survey conduced by E.W Franklin, it was pointed out that the teachers status is 
compounded of moral influence, professional freedom, academic scholarship, and 
economic security. ... He mentions the following indices for the assessment of the status of 
the teaching profession, ‘(a) the academic and professional requirements for entry (b) the 
financial and other economic benefits, (c) the professional responsibilities assumed, (d) the 
freedom of teachers to take part in public affairs, and (e) the degree of public recognition. 

Max Weber defines a status situation as ‘ Every typical component of life- fate of 

man that is determined by a specific, positive or negative social estimation of honour. 
This honour may be connected with any quality shared by society, and of course it can be 
knitted to a class situation. Again, ‘in content, status honour is normally expressed by the 
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fact that above all else a specific style of life can be expected from all those who belong to 
the circle’. Status is therefore, socially defined esteem and honour. It is related to the 
negative or positive evaluation of a person, a category or a group as possessing desirable 
and undesirable qualities. 

The document on the recommendation concerning the status of teachers adopted by 
the special Inter governmental confluence on the status of teachers’ held on 5* Oct 
1966 in Paris, (known as UNESCO/ILO Recommendations on status of teachers) 
states that the recommendations ensure the teachers enjoy the status commensurate 
with their role. Defining ‘teacher’ and ‘status’ for the purpose of recommendations, 
the following clarification is given: 

i. The word ‘teacher ‘ covers all those persons in schools who are responsible for 
the education of pupils. 

ii. The expression ‘status’ as used in relation to teachers means both the standing or 
regard accorded to them, as evidenced by the level of appreciation of the 
importance of their function and of their competence in performing it and the working 
conditions, remuneration and other material benefits accorded to them relative to 
other professional groups. 

The guiding principles state that the status of teachers should be commensurate with 
the needs of education as assessed in the light of educational aims and objectives, 
it should be recognized that the proper status of teachers and due public regard for 
the profession of teaching are of major importance for the full realization of these 
aims and objectives. It also recommends that teaching should be regarded • as a 
profession: which requires teachers to acquire expert knowledge and specialized 
skills. Teachers’ organization should be recognized as a force which can contribute 
greatly to educational advance (Recommendations concerning the status of Teacher: III 
Guiding Principles, 5,6,9). 
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India being one of the signatories at the conference held in Paris in 1966, has not 
yet been abl^ to implement the recommendations to enhance the status of teachers. 
The deteriorating situation of teachers not only effects the developing world, even in 
the advanced industrialized coimtries, several reports indicate a brain drain form the 
teaching profession to better paying jobs . According to intemational labour office, 
despite the crucial role of teachers in education and development, the status of 
teachers has reached intolerably low point. 

In the present context, the status of teacher is mainly based on the following two aspects:- 

i. Financial Position 

ii. Professional Competence 

Compared to other Jobs, leaving aside MNC’s salary stmcture, the salaries of teachers can 
be stated as satisfactory. On the other hand with the changing times where knowledge and 
information is not only being imparted in class-rooms, the complacent attitude of school 
teachers can bring down their status in the society. To keep up pace with the every day 
changing world, teachers have to update their knowledge and skills to maintain status in the 
society. It thus becomes mandatory for teachers’ organizations to work towards 
professional development of there members along with their other welfare activities. 

Furthering the same sentiment in the chapter ‘The teacher and society Report of 
National Commission on Teachers-I (1983-85) it has been very rightly observed by the 
commission “Educationists and teacher -leaders themselves think of the present 
preoccupation of the teacher’ organizations with the salary and working condition of 
teachers, and their general agitational approach to achieve their ends. The questions 
are important as one of the terms of reference of this commission specifically enjoins 
identification of “the role of Teachefs’ organizations in professional growth and 
professional consciousness’’. , 

Also the Commission states ‘Teachers’ organizations have not paid enough attention 
to the intellectual and professional improvement of their members. Thus it is clearly 
pointed out that apart from economic well being; the status of teachers depends largely on 
their professional competence. 
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1.6 NEED AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

In the light of above mentioned recommendations of the various commissions on 
education and to enhance the status of teacher in the society their professional 
development programmes can not be delayed any further. Attending seminars and 
workshops by teachers which are mandatory for increments in pay does not address 
the concern. There has to be an intrinsic motivation in the teachers to upgrade 
themselves and to be able to compete with teachers of their category around the 
world. This motivation can be very well instilled in them through responsible teacher 
organizations. 

Teacher organizations all over the world have realized that the foremost task for 

them is to work' for the development of their members. Governments and civic 

! 

societies will respect them and listen to th^m if they are professionally competent 
and dedicated to the larger welfare of the societies through education. This requires 
constant up gradation of knowledge, acquisition of iimovative and new technologies 
& skills. Apart from the in -service training programmes conducted by 
Governmental bodies, which are not so very well taken by teachers, it becomes 
essential for teacher organizations to work effectively towards the professional 
growth and development of teachers. Also in contemporary times, the world is emerging 
as a global-village. Innovations, novel practices in all spheres of education in 
progressive and developed countries have a direct impact on developing and under- 
developed Nations, their National progress and growth. Innovations in teaching- 
learning processes, professional development of teachers, new methodologies in 
classroom teaching have become essential in recent times. To address to these needs, 
teachers themselves have to rise to the occasion. Supporting the Governmental 
patterns of in-service training, it becomes the responsibility of teacher-organizations 
to instill a sense of dedication and accountability in teachers to their profession and 
prepare them for the challenges of future. The focus now-a-days being shifted to 
decentralization and participatory management, teachers themselves have to be well 
equipped with knowledge, skills, techniques required to effectively handle the 
responsibilities. Education with a wider scope has to prepare citizens for harmonious 
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and sustainable living in community. In developed countries teacher organizations 
enable teachers to have a participatory role in educational planning, execution, 
review and iimovation thereby enhancing the status of teacher in society. Hiere is 
thus a need to study the role of teachers organizations and the impact of their 
developmental programmes on school teachers. 

1.7 RESEARCH GAP 

Based on the review of researches both at National and International level, it was observed 
that there is hardly any research based on the functioning of teachers organizations. At 
National level, only history and growth of some of the teachers organizations has been 
studied. 

This research therefore is aimed to answer the following research questions 

1) What is the status of teachers’ organizations in India? 

2) What is their structure and how do they function? 

3) What is the trend of these organizations? Is their functioning in tune with the 
changing times? 

4) What is the contribution of these organizations in school education and in the 
professional development of teachers? 

5) What is the impact of the professional development programmes carried out by 
teachers’ organizations? 

6) What is the influence of international teachers’ organization (E.I) on the working of 
Indian teachers’ organizations? 

7) What is the extent of co-ordination between different national level organizations of 
teachers? 

1.8 RATIONALE OF THE STUDY 

The information and communication technology revolution has changed the living style of 
every body and education is no exception. In a period not so long ago, the gestation period 
for education was considered to be long. Sometimes spanning across generations. But due 
to technological advancements, this gestation period has been considerably reduced. 
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Obviously, the role and functions of the teacher has been affected by this radical shift 
across the world. This shift in the teacher’s role can be witnessed from society to market, 
market management and imparting of techno-managerial skills in the educational and its 
teaching learning process. 

At this critical juncture, what exactly is the role of a teacher? How can he play a catalytic 
role in the transformation of society? These are a few issues that continue to haunt a 
committed teacher. Unless the teachers are crystal clear and frank about their ideological 
premise, they would mislead themselves and the generation whose future is entrusted with 
them. Hence it is important to know the role of the teacher in the historical past and present 
to chalk out the prospective course of action for future. In this context, the role of teachers 
organization cannot be ignored. These organizations are more or less orienting the teachers 
with the changing demand of society as well as develops responsive professional skills to 
cope with emerging future. The aforesaid discussion made it clear that how far the teachers 
organizations particularly in Indian setup working in this direction? what are the innovative 
steps so far they have taken for enhancement of the teachers role. 

Thus it becomes a subject of curiosity and interest to know about the role and functions of 
teachers organizations in India. As some of the National level teachers’ organizations are 
also affiliated to Education International (E.I), understanding their priorities and 
programmes and their effectiveness can have significant implications for policy makem. In 
India, how far the organizations have been functioning effectively, is not very well 
known. Hitherto, hardly any research has been carried out in this very vital area. If 
rightly motivated and guided the working of these organizations can bring a 
significant change in the educational scenario of India. It is with this rationality that the 
research problem has been taken up. 
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1.9 STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
The problem can be stated precisely as follows 

A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF TEACHERS ORGANISATIONS ON THE 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 

1.10 OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

1. To study the current status of schoolteachers’ organizations in India. 

2. To study the role and functions of teachers’ organizations. 

3. (a) To study the functional structure of school teachers’ organizations at the 
national level. 

(b) To study the changing trends in the functioning of teacher organizations. 

4. To investigate about the extent of implementations of the recommendations 
made by various Education Commissions regarding school teacher 
organizations. 

5. To study the contributions made by teacher organizations in the development of 
school education. 

6. To assess the impact of programmes carried out by teacher organizations on 
professional development of school teachers. 

7. To study the co-ordination and networking of various national level teachers’ 
organizations- 

8. To study the extent of collaboration between Indian teacher organizations and 
International Federations of school teachers. 

1.11 DEFINITION OF KEY TERMS 

1. Impact 

The term impact in the study refers to the ‘influence’ or ‘effect’ on the teachers through 
programmes conducted by teachers’ organizations on professional development. 

With reference to ‘Impact’ in the present research study, four dimensions have been 
identified. The impact of professional development on school teachers can be studied 
through i.e. 1) Their reactions, feedback 2) Learning 3) Change in class room processes 4) 
Pupil’s learning 
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While (2), (3) & (4) might be influenced by other variables & factors such as individual 
intelligence, class-room size, school environment, etc. the reactions and feedback of 
teachers can be the basis of the study of the impact. 

2. Teachers Organization 

The term ‘Teachers Organizations’ in the present research study represents the 
associations of school teachers with elected leadership who jointly work towards specific 
goals in the area of academic excellence, professional competence and teachers welfare. 

3. School-Teachers 

According to dictionary meaning:- A school teacher is one who teaches in school, 
especially one hired to teach. 

In the present research primary school teachers and secondary school teachers as members 
of teachers organizations are being studied. A primary school teacher is a trained person 
who teaches classes I to V and who stays with children of his class the whole working day 
in school. A secondary school teacher is a tr^ned graduate who teaches different subjects 
to the students of classes VI to X. Students are thus taught by different subject teachers in 
these classes. A senior secondary school teacher is a trained post graduate who teaches only 
class XI and XII and he/she deals only with his/her subject of specialization. The common 
designation given to these categories of teachers is Assistant Teacher, Trained graduate 
Teacher and Post Graduate Teacher respectively. 

4. Professional Development 

According to Wikipedia, the encyclopedia Professional development often refers to skills 
required for maintaining a specific career path or to general skills offered through 
continuing education, including the more general skills area of personal development. It 
can be seen as training to keep current with changing technology and practices in a 
profession or in the concept of lifelong learning. Developing and implementing a program 
of professional development is often a function of the human resources department of a 
large corporation or institution. 
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Professional development programmes also include introduction of new educational 
technologies, pedagogy, skills, awareness about educational issues content enrichment as 
well as general attitude towards students and profession. 

In, the present research study professional development means the stimulation of 
professional competence of teachers and acquisition of above mentioned skills through 
programmes organized by teachers’ organizations. 

t 

I 

1.12 DELIMITATIONS 

1 . Only Delhi-based National level teachers’ organizations are included in this study. 

2. Teachers’ organizations of primary, secondary and senior secondary school teachers 
are studied. 

3. Teachers’ organizations affiliated with ‘Education International’ are included in the 
study. 

4. The impact of the teachers organization is studied taking into considerations of their 
working during last 10 years 
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CHAPTER -II 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

2.1 INTRODUCTION 

1 

1 

The review of related literature is done keeping in the the mind the following objectives 
and purposes 

i. It helps the researcher to find what is already known, what others have attempted to 
find out, what methods have been promising or disappointing and what problems 
remain to be solved 

ii. Review of related literature also forms foundation upon which all future work is built. 

iii. Review also furnishes researcher with indispensable suggestions about comparative 
data, good procedures, likely methods and tried techniques. 

iv. The insight into the methods, measures etc. employed by others also leads to 
significant improvement of the research design of the researcher. 

V. It provides ideas, theories, explanation, hypothesis or methods of research valuable in 
formulating and studying the problem. 

vi. It prevents pointless repetition of research. 

vii. It helps in locating comparative data useful in the interpretation of results. 

In the present study, the reviews are presented in different sub-headings relating to various 
secondary sources from 2.2 to 2.7. 

2.2 AT NATIONAL LEVEL 

Kaushik S.L (1971/ Studied the history of growth of the Rajasthan Shikshak Sangh the 
U.P. Madhyapaik Shikshak Sangh, Associations of Punjab and Delhi School Teachers’ 

I : . 

Association.The major aims of this investigation were 



i. To trace the history of growth of the Rajasthan Shikshak Sangh, the U.P. Madhyamik 
Shikshak Sangh, the Punjab Government Teachers’ Union, the Punjab State 
Recognized school Teachers’ Union, and the Delhi School Teachers’ Association, 

ii. To make a study of the pressure techniques used by these organization and their 
achievements and failures in the academic fields and their role in building a status for 
the teaching profession, 

iii. To diagnose and analyze the socio-economic and political factors which affect the 
functioning of these organizations, and 

f 

iv. To study the impact of these associations in the formulation of educational policies in 
their respective regions. 

The data for the study were collected through questionnaires, interviews, attending 
conferences and studying the published and unpublished academic records. 

The study revealed that (1) the early teachers’ associations of India emphasized the 
academic aspect more than the. economic betterment of teachers, whereas in recent years 
the economic aspect has been finding precedence over the academic aspect, (2) there was 
no evidence of their impact on educational planning; (3) in the economic field they were 
successful in getting the salary scales of teachers improved, in achieving parity between 
government and nongovernmental school teachers in the matter of salary, D.A., and other 
allowances, and in securing better security of service for nongovernmental schools 
teachers; (4) a tendency of resorting more and more to strong agitational activities was 
clear in evidence; (5) they had failed in achieving a workable unity and ginger groups 
continued to emerge; (6) financially they continued to be very poor and the only source of 
income was the annual membership fee which was too meager (ranging from Rs. LOO to 
Rs.2.00); (7) of all the teachers’ association under study only the U.P. Madhyamik 
Shikshak Sangh was able to purchase its own building for its central secretariat, others did 
not have even rented buildings and even the central offices continued to be with the 
residences or place of posting of the general secretary; (8) these associations did not favour 
participation in current politics but a tendency to seek help from political parties for 
redressing their demands on increase; (9) in the matter of communications, both 
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external and internal, they continued to be talking very much and the public at large was 
usually indifferent ; and people had certain misgivings about their working and lacked 
confidence in them. 

Purohit, P. (1989)^ studied the role of the secondary school teachers’ organizations in 
relation to the qualitative improvement of secondary education in Orissa after 
independence. 

The study focussed on the role of the secondary school teachers’ organizations in relation 
to the qualitative improvement of secondary education in Orissa after independence. 

Objectives: (i) To trace the history and development of secondary schools teachers’ 
organizations in Orissa, (ii) To examine the functioning of the secondary school teachers’ 
organization of Orissa, (iii) To assess what role the teachers’ organizations are expected to 
play by the different role definers in the society and; (iv) To assess the role played by these 
organizations in Orissa for the qualitative development of that stage of education. 

Methodology: Questionnaires were administered to the principal functionaries of the 
professional organizations of secondary teachers of Orissa, members of the secondary 
school teachers’ organizations and the educationists of the State, respectively. Personal 
interviews were also conducted. The collected data were treated using qualitative 
techniques. 

Major Findings: (1) The secondary school teachers organizations of Orissa were at the 
initial stages motivated by trade unionism and then gradually drifted toward enhancing 
academic excellence of its members. (2) They have shown concern both for the betterment 
of the socio-economic status and promotion of professional competence of the tethers. 
However, they were more effective in improving the socio-economic status of their 
members then in promoting professional competence. (3) Although they did not acquire 
the status of professional consultants in the formulation of educational policies and 
programmes, they did influence these to a limited extent, by expressing their unilateral 
considered views. (4) For improving the professional competence of their members, the 
efforts of the secondary school teachers’ organizations of Orissa were mostly in the form 
of educational conferences and irregular ptjblications. Tbese programmes of the 
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organization were really not assured of active participation by the teachers’ in large 
numbers and were devoid of follow -up actions. 

At the international level, various studies though not directly linked with the impact of 
professional development programmes on school teachers point towards factors which can 
enhance teacher learning in order to make them better professionals. 

2.3 AT INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 

Some international studies on the various aspects of professional development of teachers 
are given below 

Brundage, Sara E (2005)^ studied the factors related to the pursuance of professional 
development by elementary school teachers. 

This study examined (a) factors that motivate elementary school teachers to voluntarily 
participate in professional development, (b) teachers’ beliefs about professional 
development as revealed through their life histories, (c) the impact of school culture on 
participation and, (d) teachers’ perceptions regarding effective and ineffective forms of 
professional development. Life histories of four elementary teachers with high levels of 
professional development participation and surveys from 80 elementary teachers provided 
the data. 

Selection and participation in professional development activities were based on 
opportunities for the teachers to (a) renew their thinking and explore new ideas, {b)fmd 
meaningful and practical ideas for their class-rooms, (c) gain knowledge and develop 
skills, and (d) enjoy learning. These factors satisfied the participant’s basic psychological 
need for competence, autonomy, and relatedness, which enhance intrinsic motivation. 
Several factors shaped the participants’ beliefs regarding participation in professional 
development; (a) family, teachers, and mentors in childhood, adolescence, and young 
adulthood, (b) selecting teaching as a career, (c) life transitions, and (d) life-long group 
participation. 

The participants displayed strong patterns of individuality whidi allowed them to make 
independent decision and to use initiative and creativity in order to pursue professional 
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learning despite aspects of their school’s cultures which did not support professional 
development such as inadequate supervisory and 'monetary support, insufficient time, few 
opportunities for shared decision -making and weak learning communities. The 
participants believe that professional development such as workshops and conference is 
effective when it is based on their students’ and their own needs, can be easily translated 
into practice and allows time for implementation. Research indicates that activities are 
more effective if they include: reflection and follow —up support, align ment with teachers’ 
work in their classrooms, and a focus on content, pedagogy, and student learning. The 
research revealed that teachers learning could be enhanced through professional learning 
communities if teachers were more skilled in the areas of dialogue, negotiation, 
collaboration and communication. The teaching profession must find ways to help all 
teachers understand the importance of continuing professional development and to identify 
and implement effective professional development that will inform and support teachers in 
their work. 

Menuey, Brendan P (2005)'^ studied the problems faced by teachers with their own 
professional incompetence. This study although not directly linked to professional 
development of teachers, can be seen as a prelude to the strategies that can be adopted 
along with the programmes of professional development which can reduce incompetence 
and dismissal process. The study opens way for further research strengthening teachers 
through professional development programmes. 

This study sought to uncover the perceptions of teachers regarding a definition of 
professional incompetence, strategies used with incompetent teachers, and barriers to the 
dismissal process, through the use of a survey with more than 200 elementary schools 
teachers in Virginia and follow-up interview with seven of these participants. The 
researcher foimd that teachers rated classroom behaviors to be the most important factors 
towards a definition of professional incompetence, heavily weiring such characteristics as 
inability to express content matter clearly and weak classroom management skills. The 
teachers involved also rated the commonness of strategies used with incompetent teachers, 
placing dismissal among the least common actions taken by administrators with strategies 
such as voluntary transfers and ignoring the incompetence rated more common. 
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Perceptions of the strength of barriers to the dismissal process revealed that the teachers 
believed union protection, legal and other expenses, and difficulty providing 
documentation prevented administrators from dismissing incompetent teachers. These 
broad themes are analyzed and are presented along with recommendations for action and 
for future -research. 

Del Vecchio, Rosalba Corrado (2005)^ focused on the collaborative effort of teachers, 
office departments and parents around the issue of improving student achievement through 
professional development programmes. 

The purpose of this research was to examine the school improvement process from the 
perspective of central office administrators who work with schools, with principals, and 
teachers. Specifically, this study explored the role of the Director of Professional 
Development in relation to principals, teachers, parents, and other district office, mid-level 
administrators. The research sought to address the primary research question: how is the 
role of the Director of Professional Development shaped by the school improvement 
process? Theory and research on school change, role enactment and brokering leadership, 
professional development, and school culture informed this study. 

Qualitative research methodology was utilized with data collected at the district level and 
in two schools during an 18-month period. The data included over 33 open -ended 
interviews with selected participants who had knowledge of the role played by the Director 
of Professional Development, observation of pertinent district and school -based activities 
recorded in field notes; district and school documents; newspaper articles and other reports 
that made evident the progress of school improvement and the role of the Director of 
Professional Development with regard dot that improvement. 

The; study concluded that activities focusing on the professional development of the staff 
served to link each central office department with each other and with the schools in a 
collaborative endeavor around the issue of Improving student achievement. The data also 

I 

confirmed Biddle’s (1986) assertion that context i^ critical for examining role enactment of 
personnel and for exploring school improvement at the district and school level. 
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Rabe, Bonnie Lee, (2005)^ emphasized on the area of adult learning which has been 
instrumental in influencing the design of professional development programmes. 

Adult learning is a highly studied topic (Brookfield, 1994, Cross, 1981; Knowles, 1970; 
Merriam, 2001). The best approach for working with adults (Driver, Asoko, Leach, 
Mortimer, & Scott, 1994; Lyons, Pinnell, & Deford, 1993; Steffe & Gale, 1995) is socialy 
constructed and where intellectual development is a process of making meaning with 
others (Vygotsky 1981). 

Research in the area of adult learning has been instrumental in influencing the design of 
professional development. This growing body of literature increasingly recognizes that 
teachers’ knowledge is gained from and embedded in their every day interactions with 
children and should be the center of reform efforts and professional development activities 
(Darling - Hammond, 1994; Lieberman, 1995). To that end, teacher who have 
opportunities to dialogue, study, and reflect on teaching and learning with their peers 
appear better able to improve their instructional practices (Lieberman, 1995, Wilson, 
Peterson, Ball & Cohen, 1996). 

The vehicle for this study, Reading Recovery, is “a system- wide intervention that involves 
a network of education, communication, and collegiality designed to create a culture of 
learning that promotes literacy for high- risk children” (Lyons, Pinnell, & DeFord, 1993,). 
Through reading recovery training and continuing contact (professional development), 
teachers examine their practice and engage in conversation with colleagues and others who 
both challenge and support their learning. 

David Kolb (1984) explored the learning process and die creation of knowledge through 
the transformation of experience. Barry Sheckley (2003) adapted Kolb’s work and 
explored the dynamic process of die experiential learning cycle as well as the transition of 
learning to the workplace (Sheckley, 2003 2004, Sheckley Boyle, & Kehrhahn, 2001; 
Sheckely & Keeton, 2001). 

Finally extensive research by Jon Saphier and Robert Gower in the area of teaching 
behaviors and situations led to the identification of conditions vital to teacher learning in 
the workplace (1997). This smdy explored the reflections of seven reading recovery trained 
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teachers and their administrators and measured the extent to which the conditions vital to 
teacher learning in the workplace were met in this cross- case analysis. 

Ali Abdul Jalil bin, (2004/ intended to fm^ out the organizational and structural 
attributes of professional development that teachers regard as valuable for changing their 
practices and improving student learning. 

The purpose of this study was to explore the factors that influence the motivation of 
teachers to engage in professional development and how teachers assess various 
professional development activities. Specifically, this study was intended to address the 
following research questions: (1) What motivational factors do teachers cite for engaging 
in professional development activities? (2) What are the organizational and structural 
attributes of professional development that teachers regard as valuable for changing their 
practices and improving student learning? Using a grounded theory approach, 29 teachers, 
three principals, and one director of instruction were interviewed at three different 
elementary school settings - rural, suburban and urban. In addition to the interviews, 
professional development documents were reviewed at each site. Data was analyzed using 
a constant comparative method through which two categories - motivation for learning and 
impact of learning were developed for later integration into a conceptual framework. 
Findings indicated that teachers engaged in professional learning as a result of two forces- 
intemal forces (intrinsic motivation) and external forces (extrinsic motivation). At least 
five major areas were found to be associated with intrinsic motivation- pedagogical 
knowledge, technology skills, classroom management, content knowledge and personal 
interests. Three major areas were found to be associated with extrinsic motivation- salary 
advancement, licensure requirements and school reform and school in^rovement 
professional development. The interview data also revealed the teachers in the case study 
schools were more intrinsically motivated. The findings also suggested that most teachers 
in this study preferred workshops and peer - staff development as a format for professional 
development jas opposed to conferences or expert presentations. Active learning and being 
able to work with colleagues were reasons given for these preferences. Passive learning is 
perceived by teaches to be less valuable to their classroom practices. 
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The study concludes that in order to enhance the outcomes of professional development 
activities organized and sponsored by schools and districts, and to be effective in assisting 
teachers’ learning, schools and districts need to consider activities that provide active 
learning and peer engagement in the format. 

Arbogast, Allan Duane, (2004)* conducted the study to uncover the practices that 
elementary school principals utilized that balanced the demands of accountability with the 
creation of supportive learning environment. 

This study utilized a multi-case study of schools identified as having supportive 
environments for professional learning. This analysis of data found that principals engaged 
in an initial assessment of the school’s performance, the instructional practices and the 
social context of the school based on their personal belief systems. This included a look at 
the existing leadership patterns the structures of decision-making and the staffs perceived 
need for change. In addition to this assessment, the principals began to establish and vision 
of the school and they restructured the decision -making processes. The principals also 
began to “re-culture” the school by promoting professional learning, collaboration and 
teacher decision -making. 

This study found that the impact of No Child Left Behind was to narrow the focus of 
teacher professional development to the areas assessed by state testing and to frame teacher 
decision -making around the analysis of data. The implementation of No Child Left Behind 
had little effect on the structures and cultures of the schools studied. 

The identification of the practices principals used to support professional learning was 
significant because accountability and student achievement impact virtually every school 
in the country. The study added to our knowledge about the effects of accountability, 
leadership and the development of environments that support learning. 

Reid, Sandra, (2005)^ studied in detail about the professional development programmes 
voluntarily taken by the experienced elementary school teachers 

This qualitative case study documented described, and analyzed the experiences of three 
experienced elementary teachers who voluntfflily participated in a district- sponsored and 
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teacher -directed coaching program. The teachers worked in the same elementary school in 
a suburban district. Two of the teachers taught all subjects in the 4* grade. The third 
teacher taught all subjects in the 5* grade. 

The researcher audio taped the planning and reflecting conversations with each teacher. 
Therefore, the transcriptions form those auto tapes were the main source for data 
collection. However, at the end of the coaching program the teachers were asked to reflect 
in writing about their experience. Those writings were also used as a data source. The data 
sources were analyzed to uncover common issues and activities and outcomes. 

The hypotheses were generated from the findings. The findings were- Hypothesis 1. 
Experienced elementary teachers who volunteer to participate in a teacher -directed 
coaching program are concerned about deepening their understanding of specific 
instructional practices and materials that will facilitate student learning. Hypothesis 2. 
Dialogic conversations appear to be a pivotal component in the professional development 
of experienced elementary teachers. Hypothesis 3. Experienced elementary teachers who 
self — select topic areas of interest in the coaching process benefit from the coaching 
experience. 

The outcome of this study has implications for reform in designing teacher professional 
development. Recommendations were suggested for further research in the above areas to 
assist in designing professional development programs. 

Hefty, Gayle Evans, (2005)'° studied to evaluate how teachers perceived study groups as a 
format for professional development and how teachers perceived that their participation in 
study groups impacted their classrooms practices. 

This study was undertaken as a result of the g^s in the existing knowledge base 
concerning the impact of study groups on changes in teacher practice. 

Teachers in an urban elementary school participated in twelve hours study group sessions 
focused on a topic selected by the schools decision making team -differentiation in imxed 
-ability classrooms. Teachers participated with their grade level peers to learn specific 
strategies. The principal was an active participant in all of the sessions. 
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To determine how teachers perceived the study group experience format for professional 
development, an evaluation form was administered. Seventy-eight percent of the teachers 
responded anonymously to the evaluation form. It was foimd that most of the teachers 
perceived the study group experience positively. They cited the opportunities to acquire 
and practice strategies in their class rooms, collaborate with their peers, and reflect on their 
own practices as reasons they valued the experience. 

Teachers also responded to a pre and post questionnaire to determine extent to which they 
felt they practiced differentiated strategies before after the study group intervention. 
Seventy-eight percent of the teachers responded to the pre and post questionnaires. The 
data were analyzed using a t test. A statistically significant difference was found in the pre 
and post mean scores, indicating that teachers felt they practiced strategy more frequently 
following than prior to the study groups. 

Seybold, Joy Ann, (2004)” Studied the measure of student learning criteria for 
determining the effectiveness of professional development. Despite numerous 
recommendations in the literature on professional development, educational research that 
uses measures of student learning as criteria for determining the effectiveness of 
professional development is rare. Yet, teachers and schools are required by state and 
national legislations to document specific cormections between professional development 
for teachers and improvements in smdent learning. This study addresses this gap by using 
qualitative methodology to examine the evidence that teachers provide as they reflect on 
their own learning, implement practices resulting from their learning and assess ongoing 
improvements in student learning. This ethnographic study examines documents prepared 
anonymously by 140 teachers within a large urban high school as part of their participation 
in school- wide in-service sessions over one year and documents prepared by 12 key 
participants within voluntary professional development initiative involving collaborative 
inquiry, action research, and portfolio development. Three key findings emerged from the 
study with implications for schools. First, the processes involved in collaborative inquiry, 
classroom researches and National Board for Professional Teaching Standards portfolio 
development are aligned with the features of effective learning environment identified by 
researchers (Bransford, Brown, & Cocking, 2000; NCREU 1998) and professional 
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organizations (NSDC,2001). Second, teachers engaged in these professional learning 
experience implement teaching practices that allow them to know their students better, use 
multiple and ongoing assessments of students learning, make adjustments to their teaching 
practices that are aligned with learner -centered classrooms and express growing 
confidence in their abilities to differentiate instruction and assessment for diverse learners. 
Finally teachers engaged in these forms of professional development- whether new or 
experienced teachers- are likely to deepen their level of evidence based reflective practice 

and broaden their understanding of diverse leaniing. The study concludes by identifying 

1 

six key features of professional learning experiences that support teachers as they improve 
teaching practices and student learning in their classrooms. These six features, to be 
elaborated more fully in a second year of study, occur as recursive steps of professional 
learning through which teachers may develop their inquiry skills and teaching practices 
throughout their careers. 

Hitchens, Frances L., (2004)'^ studied the experiences of teachers in three teachers 
training programme. These collective case studies highlight the experiences of the pre- 
service teachers mentor teachers, university facilitators and other participants in three 
teacher training programs. The meaning that the participants make of their professional 
development in teaching, alongside the ways in which they describe their experiences as 
developing professionals, provides the framework for an exploration of what contributions 
professional development makes to the capacity of teachers and schools to reform. In 
essence this dissertation is a window into how all the participants who are currently 
working in a reform active environment are affected, in their practice, in their professional 
growth and in their commitment to the profession. Key themes that were extracted from 
the date include the impact of working in culture of collegiality; the importance of 
connectedness between schools and universities, practice and theory; the validity and value 
of practioners voices and views on educational renewal and change, and the importance of 
building understandings of teaching as learning profession. This dissertation asserts that 
teachers who assume an inquiry stance (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993, 1998, 1999, 2000, 
2001) will be best able to meet the current demands of students in classrooms, schools as 
learning communities and teacher training as preparation for lifelong learning. The data 
suggests that if the rhetoric of reform that pushes for changes in standards and assessments. 
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new modes of schools organization and decision making, and revised curriculum are to 
become a reality, teachers’ professional development across the lifespan from pre-service 
training to lifelong learning needs to become a central focus in the process and 
implementation of educational change. 

Thomas-Reynolds (2005)^^ intended to study the collaboration between school and an 
external organization ‘Say Yes to Education’. The organization works collaboratively with 
teaches to enhance the academic success and progress of their students in a Philadelphia 
public school. This study sought to imderstand the nature of collaboration with ‘say yes’ an 
external organization, working within the existing culture of an urban public school. This 
study recognizes the importance of power and authority roles in the school and how that 
influences the nature of the collaboration efforts between the two organizations. This 
research also privileges the voices of the teachers to understand how they conceptualize the 
‘Say Yes Program’ and how it positions itself within the local context of the school. Data 
in this study consists of the collection of journals maintained by the teachers during a six 
week summer academic program, field notes from observations of focus groups, and audio 
transcripts from semi-structured interviews conducted with the participants. In addition to 
understanding the school’s culture, a thematic analysis of the data identifies two factors 
essential to the success of this initiative. These themes highlight a perceived mutual benefit 
for all participants and the inclusion of teachers as valued stakeholders in the initiative. In 
this study ‘Say Yes’ lacks formal authority and power in the school. As a result the 
organization only has windows of opportunities to appeal to the teachers’ interests as a 
means to work more collaboratively with them. The extent of the collaborative efforts 
depends upon the authentic engagement of teachers, the level of shared risk taking, shared 
ownership and the willingness of the teacher to participate in the initiative. This research 
suggests that the teacher participation and inclusion during the decision making and 
implementation phase of this initiative recognizes their power in the school. As a result 
without teachers interest and active participation, educational initiatives in schools are 
challenged from the start. 
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Sieveke-Pearson, Starla M (2004)^“* sought to find out the relation ship between 
professional development and student achievement. Professional development in education 
offers teaches rich opportunities for ongoing learning throughout their careers. Quality 
professional development promotes collaborative, social learning contexts through which 
teachers discuss problems of practice. However just as educational reform efforts hold 
teachers and schools accountable for student learning, professional development is 
simultaneously scrutinized for its effect on teacher learning, practice and student 
achievement.This semester long case study explored relationships among teachers learning 
through professional development, changes in their classroom practices and changes in 
their students’ learning. A team of four middle school teachers participated, along with 
seventeen of their students identified as reading below grade level. Data were collected 
through interviews, student focus group interviews, classroom observations, and analysis 
of reading assessments. The researcher interviewed each of the teachers three times and 
conducted two focus group interviews of the seventeen students. The researcher also 
observed the teachers’ participation in professional development, observed their classroom 
practice, and examined students’ reading results on the Degrees of Reading level and the 
Qualitative Reading Inventory-3. Findings of the study indicate that cursory relationship 
existed between teachers’ learning through professional development and changes in their 
student achievement. 

2.4 REVIEW OF COMMISSIONS AND POLICIES ON EDUCATION. 

Going through the various Commissions and' Policies on Education in India after 
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independence, the key role of the teacher in national development can not be 
overemphasized, which can only be enhanced through professional development 
programmes.The Secondary Education Commission (1954) said. We are, however, 
convinced that the most important factor in the educational reconstruction is the teacher- 
his personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his professional training and the 
place he occupies in the schools as well as in the community. The reputation of a school 
and its influence on the life of the community invariably depends on the kind of teachers 
working in it. Priority of consideration must, therefore, be given to the various problems 
connected with the improvement of their status. 
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The second five year plan (1956-61) has said, At all times the teacher is the pivot of the 
system of education. This is especially the case in a period of basic change and 
reorientation. 

The academic and professional development of teachers should be the responsibility of the 
teachers organizations has been clearly spelt out by the Education Commission under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Kothari. Kothari Commission (1964-66) clearly spells out the 
rold and vision of teachers organizations in chapter -III on teacher status (3.44 to 
3.46). The commission recognizes the effort made by some organizations to pursue 
academic and professional development pi;ogrammes. However, the commission 
recommends more stress on academic prograiiimes. Following functions of teacher 
organizations are recommended by the commission 

i. To secure for their members, individually and collectively, their rightful status - 
social, economic & professional. 

ii. To safeguard their professional interests and to secure satisfactory conditions of 
work and service. 

iii. To secure the professional growth of teachers through refresher courses, seminars, 
publications, library service and research. 

iv. To work for the improvement of education in response to the challenge of the 
ever-changing socio-economic situation. 

V. To improve the teaching of subjects through the establishment of subject- teachers 
associations. 

vi. To establish a professional code of conduct for teachers and to ensure that it is 
followed by members. 

Professional Organizations of teachers fulfilling above functions should be 
recognized by the central and state governments and entitle them to the ri^t of 
being consulted on all matters relating to school-education, general and professional 
education of teachers, their salaries and conditions of work and service. 
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The commission also recommends constitution of joint- teachers’ councils in each state 
and union - territories. These councils will create a forum where the officers of the 
Department will meet the representatives of teachers’ organizations at a sufficiently 
high level as often as necessary but at least once in six months The scope and 
function of these councils will include all matters relating to conditions of service 
and work, welfare service of teachers of all categories and general advisory bodies 
but there would be convention that subject to the final authority of the state, cabinet 
agreements reached at the Council shall become operative. The National commission 
on Teachers-I (Chattopadhyay Commission 1983-85) have committed in their draft 
resolution (S.lNo.10) to identify the role of teachers’ organizations in professional 
growth and professional consciousness. The commission has dealt in detail with the 
present status of teachers’ organizations and suggested future roles in chapter -V (The 
status, working conditions and welfare of the teachers) and again in chapter-IX 
(society’s expectations of the teacher). Accordingly in chapter-V (5.44 ) some 
suggestions to enhance the social image of teacher are 

i. Associating teachers and teachers’ organizations with policy making decisions 
for educational planning and administration. 

ii. Associating teachers and teachers’ organizations with planning and execution 
of local and community development programmes for which they have been 
consistently pressing and rightly so, for many years. 

Important roles for teachers’ organizations were also suggested by the commission. Some 
of the recommendations are 

i. Improving the professional services of its members. 

ii. Improving teaching conditions and economic status with special reference to 
hilly, rural, desert and inaccessible areas. 

iii. Undertaking research publications, in-service development programmes and 
advance the academic interest of the profession of teachers. 

iv. To improve teaching methods and the academic and professional training of teachers. 
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V. To establish subject - teachers associations and conduct seminars and workshops 
during vacations regarding upgrading of syllabi and courses of study. 

vi. Building national atmosphere for the profession with regard to professional 
ethics, equitable salaries and curriculum improvement . 

vii. To relate an awareness in public of the need for development of good 
education and eradication of social evils like communal riots, castes , dowry etc. 

viii. Serve as a clearinghouse for ideas and as a unifying factor among many points 
of view to reflect generally the broad perspective concerning the development of 
teachers. 

ix. Take interest in single teacher schools with regard to their academic viability and 
providing basic reference material. 

The commission also observed that teachers’ organizations have not paid enough attention 
to the intellectual and professional improvement of their members. The main pre- 
occupation of teachers’ organizations particularly since independence has been with the 
improvement of the salary and service conditions of teachers, and in this they have, 
without question, achieved considerable success. The principle of parity of salary, status 
and service conditions between teachers of government schools and those of aided in 
situations, for instance, is now fully recognized and implemented in most parts of the 
country. The organizations have also been effective to some extent in drawing attention to 
the unsatisfactory service conditions in some of the privately managed schools. The 
commission recommends to identify the role of teachers’ organization in professional 
growth and professional consciousness.The commission further states that a code of 
conduct for teachers should be formulated at the national level in consultation with 
teachers’ organizations. 

Further, National policy on Education-1986 has clearly stated the role of National 
level of teachers organizations towards accountability of tethers. It states in chapter 
-IX (9.3) as such Teachers’ associations must play a significant role in upholding 
professional integrity, enhancing the dignity of the teacher and in curbing professional 
misconduct. National level associations of teachers could prepare a code of 
professional ethics for teachers and see to its observance. 
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Also in POA -1986, chapter xxiii under the head ‘Teacher Associations’ 
recommendations are stated as 

i. Strong umfied and responsible teachers’ associations are necessary for the 
protection of the dignity and rights of teachers as also for ensuring proper 
professional conduct of teachers. It would be advisable to encourage development of 
such associations. Professional associations of teachers will be encouraged to 
develop awareness of teachers toward their professional growth & development. 

ii. It is necessary to stress the need for democratic functioning of all these 
organizations in the absence of which they tend to break into small groups and 
their credibility and capacity to serve the cause suffers. 

The importance of teacher- associations has again been emphasized in POA -1992. It 
recommends Responsible teachers’ associations are necessary for the protection of 
the dignity and rights of teachers and also for ensuring proper professional conduct 
of teachers. Code of professional ethics should be evolved and adopted by all 
concerned within a year. 

Recently in the National Curriculum Framework-2005 designed by N.C.E.R.T, 
there is a reference about the role of teachers, associations under the heading ‘New 
Partnerships . In volume 5 of N. C. F -2005, Role of Non -Governmental organizations, 
citizen social groups and Teachers Associations with reference to New Partnerships 
(5.5.1) following role has been envisaged for teachers’ associations Teacher 
associations and organizations can do a lot more in the development of school 
education, as it has been rightly expected from them. They can , for example suggest 
and create new activities for school, their growth and development. Through their 
teacher -members and through the influence of the associations they can ensure the 
culture of accountability among teachers and also that the precious teaching - time 
is not wasted and They can give suggestions for the effective transaction of 
curriculum also as constructive pressure groups, they can talk about improvement of 
school -resources, quality of teacher education and about professional reforms. 
Along with Block Resource centers (B.R.C.’s) and cluster Resource centers (C R 
C’s) and other agencies, they can review the aforesaid issues and can suggest 
about the academic input required and other suggestions thereof. 
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The recommendations put forth by various commissions and policies clearly define the 
role of teachers’ organizations. These organizations are expected to work for the 
professional growth of their teacher members, ensure that they are accountable to their jobs 
and observe a code of ethics. If the teachers’ organizations truly work towards these goals, 
the status of teachers can be enhanced in the society. 

2.5 REVIEW OF REPORTS OF TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS (THEIR SELF 
REPORT) 

Based on the recommendations put forth by these commissions and policies, one of the 
National level teachers’ organizations (AIPTF) has been conducting professional 
development programmes for its member teachers from 1995. In its report on the 
professional development programme for the year 2004-05 the following observations 
have been made regarding the impact of professional development programmes organized 
by AIPTF in different states of India. 

i. The training influenced substantially the attitude of teachers towards their students. 

They are now providing parental care to their students and they have developed ethics 
of child care. ' ' ' 

ii. Teachers started organizing co-operative learning situations and group learning 
activities in their schools, and also adopted interactive approaches to teaching. They 
expressed that they have incorporated these approaches into their repertoire. 

iii. The training enhanced their self- confidence and their self-esteem. They exercise more 
patience in dealing with students now. 

iv. The teachers revealed that the techniques of brain storming and problem solving are 
useful. They are now using them in their day to day teaching in the classroom. These 
stimulate their learners to think creatively. 

V. Innovative teaching strategies learnt by them in the training programmes have helped 
them to generate a conducive learning climate in the classroom. 


vi. The importance of communication including body language, silence an d other 
nonverbal/ extra-verbal cues stressed in the training programmes, proved very useful to 
them in improving their teaching learning process in the classroom. 

vii. The trainings sensitized them to a great extent about professional ethics and 
accountability. 

viii. Almost all the participating teachers in the evaluation meeting in Uttamachal reported 
that the training increased their learning desire. The training also strengthened their 
bond with their students. 

ix. About 90% of the participants reported that innovative methods of teaching are well 
received by their students. Their response is Qverwhelming. They enjoy group and co- 
operative learning activities. They take keen 'interest and participate actively in brain 
storming and problem solving activities. 

About 9 to 17% of the teachers in some states who underwent training under Professional 
Development Project by AIPTF did not have any opportunity to attend departmental in - 
service training to update their knowledge and to fine- tune the teaching competencies after 
joining the post as a teacher. PD project provided an opportunity to them to equip them 
with certain innovative teaching strategies. 

Kerala and Orissa Rajya Prathmik Shikshak Sangh reported that the Professional 
Development Project has been immensely beneficial to their teachers, students and the 
education department. The president of Orissa Prathik Shishak Sangh informed the AIPTF 
office that the state Government has obtained from them a list of teachers trained under 
PDP in their state. These teachers are now being used as resource persons by the Education 
Department of the state in their training programmes being organized at the Block level. 

The Education Department of Government of Uttaranchal also appreciated the in service 
training of primary teachers under professional development programme. The department 
is incorporating some components of PD project into the training design/ curriculum for in- 
service education of primary teachers of the entire state. The services of teachers trained 
under PD project would be used to transact these components. 
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The Education Department, Government of Goa state appreciated the quality of training 
imparted to primary teachers under P.D. Project. They expressed their willingness to 
include some components of P.D. Project into their training curriculum to be designed in 
near future for training primary teachers under Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan. 

Members of the Project Committee in states in which the Professional Development 
Project has been implemented or is in operation have clearly mentioned that the 
Professional Development Project has been beneficial to teachers, students, and 
educational authorities. They have specified that students are getting opportunities to learn 
in joyful environment. It is beneficial to teachers as it enhances their knowledge and fine- 
tunes their teaching competencies. It also unites teachers and improves their self image. It 
is beneficial to the Education Department as PD Project is supplementing their endeavors 
to provide recurrent in service training to primary teachers in the state. 

A reaction scale was also developed by the coordinator, PDP, to determine the 
effectiveness of specialized training imparted to teachers. The scale had 14 items on 
different aspects of training. A five point scale was used to determine participant’s 
reactions. The points on the scale were- long from Not at all, to some extent, to an average 
extent, to a large extent, and to a great extent. The participants were requested to encircle 
the point which reflected their assessment with regard to the different aspects of the 
specialized training. Out of 16 participants, twelve participants (75%) expressed that they 
were benefited to a great extent (highest point on the rating scale) by the specialized 
training imparted by Canadian experts. The rest of the participants (25%) expressed that 
they were benefited to the large extent. The data reflected that the specialized training was 
very effective. The contributing factor for the effectiveness of training could be the 
appropriateness of the training methodology used by the experts. 80% of the respondents 
mentioned that the training methodology was the most appropriate. The remaining 20 
percent expressed that it was appropriate to a large extent. Further, more 80 percent of the 
respondents expressed that they had internalized the process of organizing workshops for 
the professional development of teachers to a great extent. The rest 20 percent mentioned 
that they have internalized the process to a large extent. The participants further expressed 
that they will be able to use more effectively the teaching strategies in their classroom for 
transacting the curriculum. 
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Z.6 REVIEW OF SCRIPTS 

Scripts of the interviews held with educationists dealing with professional development 
programmes were also studied. They talked about the impact and effectiveness of 
professional development programmes. 


Anne Norford, principal of Brownsville Elementary School m Crozet, 
Virginia, talks about professional development at her school and the changes in the 
atmosphere that have occurred as a result of professional development.] 
Excerpted from an interview with Anne Norford (North Central Regional Edncational 

Laboratory, 1992). 

According to her, most school-improvement efforts are intended to influence student 
achievement; the evaluation ultimately must consider the effectiveness of professional 
development in that area. Teachers are more likely to proceed with new practices if they 
see positive results in their students. Student scores on standardized tests should not be the 
only measure of effectiveness. Teacher-developed achievement tests, student portfolios, 
and grades can be used to evaluate the effect of professional development (Asayes, 1993). 
If the professional development effort has a nonacademic focus (such as reducing smdent 
violence, for example), the indicators of effectiveness should include authentic forms of 
assessment (such as dropout rates, student attendance rates, and changes in the amount of 

school vandalism). 



Margaret B. Tinzmann, senior program researcher at North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory in Oak Brook, Illinois, talks about evaluation to determine 
effect of professional development on student learning. Excerpted from an mterview 

Margaret B. Tinzmann (North Central Regional Educational Laboratory, 1997) 
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Although professional development programs are designed to affect the participants and in 
turn the students, they typically have an impact on other stakeholders— administrators, 
counselors, principals, and other instructional staff. To be thorough, evaluation should be 
drawn from these sources as well as from the program participants. A multifaceted 
approach, using different types of information from a variety of sources, should be 
employed. Both quantitative (measurement-driven) and qualitative (narrative-based) data 
should be ‘included in the process to provide, valuable information. Specifically, the 
information should include data on participant butcomes, organizational outcomes, and 
student outcomes. 

Evaluation results should be presented in a format that can be understood by all 
stakeholders in the professional development process (Guskey & Roy, 1995). Clear 
commurdcation of the findings helps ensure that the results are used to guide school 
improvement efforts and subsequent professional development activities. 

, s 

Typically, evaluation of a professional development' activity is completed at the end of the 
activity. This evaluation usually is restricted tO: the participant's initial reaction to the 
session content and relevance as well as the effectiveness of the presenter or facilitator. 
Although assessing these factors has value, the most important factor is the long-term 
impact of the professional development activity. A follow-up evaluation, completed after 
teachers have had an opportunity to implement ideas gleaned from the activity, is helpful 
in assessing changes in mstractional practice, changes in professional culture (such as 
increased collaboration and problem solving), and student improvement. To reinforce 
changes made by teachers and the school organization, follow-up programs and support 
activities can be scheduled as part of the evaluation process. 

2.7 REVIEW OF ARTICLES 

Education International (E.I) in its document on School Education its Priority, under the 
Head In-Service Training states that Teaching is a lifelong commitment. Human knowledge 
continually expands and environments are constantly evolving. Quality in serving training 
is a fundamental right. Continuous professional development is of crucial importance in 
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maintaining the level of teachers’ education and retaining them in the profession. To 
improve the quality of education, teachers must be supported in their efforts to develop 
themselves professionally. 

Closely linked to professional development is the task of improving teaching methods. 
Classroom teachers must be given the necessary support needed to develop and test new 
methods and identify new approaches. In order to allow the teachers to do this, 
professional freedom and quality in service training is essential. 

All India Secondary Teachers’ Federation (A.LS.T.F) in its report ofl995-96 strongly 
asserted that teachers’ federations and their affiliated associations in states shall have to 
be made partners with all the agencies presently striving to achieve better quality of 
teaching-learning in schools. That Professional Development of teachers should have to be 
accepted and implemented by providing adequate funds as teachers’ fundamental right, 
enforceable through teachers’ organizations at levels. 

AISTF believes that in the event of joint-venture, Teachers’ Unions -Government 
participatory functioning, everywhere ‘effective teacher’ will come forward for quality and 
accountability of education. Through the participatory professional development 
programmes, the teachers shall develop themselves for the tasks of quality education in the 
book entitled ‘Sociology of The Teaching Profession in India by Ruhela S.P (1970) 
NCERT, New Delhi, which is a complication of articles by eminent educationists, 
Sunitee Dutt has made the following observations regarding the contribution of teachers’ 
organizations to upgrade teaching. She clarifies about the role of State or Local 
organizations and National Organizations towards the advancement of the profession. 

According to her, local teachers’ associations may work in four ways 

i. Provide opportunity to individual teachers to participate in the affairs of the profession. 

ii. A national association in fact should work for the general advancement of the 
profession on the whole, by pooling together national resources for the solution of 
educational problems and by promoting coordination and cooperation in carrying out 
national programmes of education. 
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iii. Teachers associations, especially at the state and national levels must spend 
considerable time, energy and money in the production of publications in the form of 
journals, periodicals and year-books. Carefully selected committees must be entrusted 
with this kind of valuable assignments. Almost all the special curricular areas of a 
special interest group need to publish their own journals and periodicals. 

iv. Besides these, there are also other types of professional literature, including books, 
curricular guides, pamphlets, monographs, etc. which are produced and printed for and 
by teachers. These not only help in professional growth of the writers themselves but 
also of the readers of the materials. The responsibility of the Stale and National 
associations is very great towards dissemination of accurate information about the 
profession both to the members and to the public at large. Rnally, the State and 
National associations must also conduct and report on research problems. 

An individual teacher can contribute a great deal in upgrading the teaching profession by 
becoming an active member of the local association, by increasing his participation in 
community affairs and by maintaining the standards and ethics of his profession. Positive 
social attitudes towards the teaching profession affect the level of professionalization and 
act as an incentive to a better professional achievement. But a high degree of recognition, 
prestige and social status of the profession cannot be attained unless the profession exerts 
itself to attain these desired objectives. 

An article on teachers and their organizations in the book entitled Sociology of the 
Teaching Profession in India the author has analyzed the following impressions 

1) In their relations with the society at large, the teachers’ organizations attempt to 

t 

perform two types of related functions, vi^. (i) projecting the image of teachers as a 
‘profession’, and (ii) projecting the economic demands of the teachers. 

2) In their relations with their own membership, the teachers organizations try to 
encourage self-expression by providing such forums as meetings, seminars and 
publishing journals, they also try to encourage among them the qualities which are 
consonant with a professional status. Under some conditions, however they way 
encourage militant tendencies which are necessary for the protection of the 
economic standards of their members. 
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3) In relation to various segments of society with which the teachers are directly 
concerned, the teachers’ organizations do not pay sufficiently close attention. This 
is indicative of the following facts: (i) the immaturity of the teachers as a 
professional group; (ii) great social diversity within the group; and (iii) economic 
insecurity producing the symptoms of self-centredness. 

Laying stress on the Professional Prestige through Professional Development 
programmes run by teachers’ organizations Corey has stated that there are five areas in 
which state associations should function. 

i. Developing and maintaining high ethical standards. 

ii. Developing and maintaining high professional standards. 

iii. Developing and maintaining high educational standards. 

iv. Developing and maintaining high standards of community service. 

V. Developing and maintaining high standards of working conditions for teachers. 

In justifying this classification of state education association services, Corey says 

Professional prestige cannot be bought, stolen, or legislated. In truth, it must be earned 
through the quality of service rendered to the members of the group. In the long run, the 
function of the professional association of teachers is to help its members render better 

service, and thus enhance the prestige of the profession What, then, is the method 

by which the organized profession may achieve its goals? The development and 
maintenance of adequate standards in the various identifiable aspects of teachers service is 
the means whereby progress can most rapidly be made toward the establishment of 
teaching as a stabilized pre-eminent profession. 

2.8 CONCLUSION 

Review of all the researches, literature, articles on teachers organizations and professional 
development programmes, their impact on teachers can be summarized as follows 
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1 . It has been found that not enough studies have been carried out in the area of teachers’ 
organizations. Although some related studies on professional development of teachers 
have been carried out by some researchers but a lot needs to be done to find out the 
working of teachers organizations, and the teacher development programms taken up 
by them. The results can bring a significant change in the professional development 
programmes conducted by concerned authorities. Hence the rationale to study the 
impact of professional development programmes organized by teachers’ organizations 
of India. 

2. Reviewing the researches it can be seen that some of the teachers’ organizations of 
India have been studied in detail. Their history and growth has been traced and their 
contribution towards quality education has also been studied. The findings indicate 
that teachers organizations were primarily concerned with the academic aspect 
initially which later shifted to socio-economic concern of teachers. 

3. At the international level, there are various studies related to professional development 
of teachers and factors related to it, but there is no study concerning teachers’ 
organizations, their developmental programmes and its impact on teachers.. These 
studies indirectly emphasize voluntary participation of teachers in professional 
development programmes and its impact of school culture. One of the study related 
professional incompetence of teachers leading to the inability to express content 
matter clearly and weak classroom management skills. Some of the researchers 
studied the role of administrators, principals, and non-govemmental agencies in 
professional development programmes for school teachers. One of the studies focused 
on the technique of adult learning for professional development programmes. The 
impact of professional development programmes on students learning, their 
achievement has also been investigated by some of the researchers. Still others have 
studied the impact on class-room practices. 

4. The commissions and policies on education have clearly put the responsibility of 
professional growth of teachers to the responsible teachers’ organizations. Right from 
the secondary education commission (1954) to the national curriculum framework - 
2005, teachers organizations are expected to work towards ^countability, professional 

competence so as to enhance the status of the teaches in the society. 
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5. The review of the reports of the professional development programme being run by 
one of the national level teachers’ organization also suggests that the programme is 
highly successful and there is a significant shift in the attitude of teachers towards 
their students. They learnt new and innovative methods of teaching which were used 
in class-room transaction. Their self-confidence has also increased. 

6. The review of articles and literature also points out to the fact that professional 
development of teachers is essential for the enhancement of their social prestige 
through professional excellence. If groups of teachers work towards professional 
growth; they will be able to project the image of teachers as tme professionals. 

After reviewing the related researches and literature, the investigator found that although 
the relationship between professional development programmes and improvement in 
teaching has been almost established by many researchers, no research has been hitherto 
conducted to know the various professional development programmes taken up by 
teachers’ organizations and their impact on teachers. 
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CHAPTER-ni 

METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


This chapter presents the method of research used to carry, the taken, the tools developed 
was used for collection of required data and evidences and the presentation of the case 
study reports. 

3.1 INTRODUCTION 

The social well being and the future progress of any country depend to a large extent upon 
the small section of its population which is generally known as professionals. Teachers, 
now widely regarded as a professional group must perform their duties accordingly. In the 
past many less able people had entered teaching with very little preparation but today the 
teaching group is a composition of persons with varying amounts of educational 
preparation. If service as an emphasis of social perspective be taken as a mark of 
profession, no occupation can be rated as high as teaching. It is because its social value lies 
in its great contribution to the betterment of living which ultimately leads to betterment of 
society, it is often said that while no one of the professions is more important to the 
national welfare than any of the other it is true that the achievement of all are dependent 
upon how efficiently the teaching group performs its functions therefore all professions 
including teaching rely upon the education their members receive form teachers at schools 
and colleges. 

It thus becomes all the more important in contemporary times to study in detail about the 
teacher groups i.e. the teachers’ organizations role in preparing and empowering teacher to 
work for their profession in a true sense. 

To study the impact of Teachers Organizations on the professional development of school 
teachers, it becomes absolutely essential to study in details the Teachers organizations their 
status structure, changing trends, philosophy etc. 



In order to collect all the information about the organizations regarding the above 
mentioned areas, the case study method was selected to study the problem. 

The case study a research method to study in depth. It is a form of qualitative analysis and 
involves a careful and complete observation, an intensive investigation on the complex 
factors that contribute to the individuality of a social unit- a person family group social 
institution or community. 

The purpose is to understand the life cycle or an important part of the life cycle of the unit. 
It is also an analysis of complex causation. The case study deals with the processes that 
take place and their interrelationship. Thus, case study is essentially an intensive 
investigation of the particular unit under consideration. The object of the case study 
method is to locate the factors that account for the behavior patterns of the given unit as an 
integrated totality. 

According to H, Odum, The case study method is a teaching by which individual factor 
whether it be an institution or just an group in life of an individual an episode in life of an 
individual or a group is analyzed in its relationship to any other in the group. 

Referring to case study method Marshall says. To work well with this method required a 

rare combination of judgment in soliciting cases, and of insight and sympathy best of all 

» 

but in ordinary hands it is conditions than those obtained by the extensive method of 
collection more rapidly very numbers observations reducing them as far as possible to 
statistical form, and obtaining broad averages in which inaccuracies and idiosyncrasies 
may be trusted to counteract one another to some extent.” Burgess has used “the words the 
social microscope” for the case study method. Pauline V. Young describes cases study as a 
comprehensive study of a social unit i.e. may be a person, a group, a social institution, a 
district or a community. Case study resembles almost all other types of research. It borders 
on historical research, for instance, in the sense that the present case can be understood 
only in view of its past. 
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It is closely related to documentary research in that it deals with living individuals in their 
present social environment case studies resemble survey studies on that they are concerned 
with the present status of the phenomenon. 

Thus case study method is a form of qualitative analysis where in careful and complete 
observation of an individual or a situation or an institution is done, efforts are made to 
study each and every aspect of the concerning unit in minute details and them from case 
data generalizations and inferences are drawn. 

The case study method is a widely used systematic filed research technique in sociology 
these days apart from being used in other disciplines. Frederic play traduced this method to 
the filed of social investigation. Herbert Spencer was the first of use this method in his 
comparative study of different cultures. Anthropologies, historians, novelists and 
dramatists have used this method concerning problems pertaining to their areas of interests. 
Even management experts use case study methods for getting clues to several management 
problems. Infact the use of this method is increasing. 

3.2 METHOD OF RESEARCH 

In the present study, the case study as a method of research has been used. The case study 
has the following merits over other method. 

• Being the exhaustive study method enables to understand the structure, functions of the 
unit along with the thinking pattern involved. In the words of Charles Horton Cooley 
case study deepens our perception and given us a clearer insight into life. It gets at 
behavior directly and not by an indirect and abstract approach. 

• Through the use of this method, record of personal experiences of individuals 
association with the organizations were recorded along with the tensions, motivation 

and other forces playing on the minds of individuals or group. 

• This method also enables the researcher to trace out the natural history of the 
organizations and their subsequent development. 
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• The method facilitates intensive study of the organizations which is generally not 
possible through observation method the method of collecting information only 
through schedules. 

• Several research methods can be used under the case study. In depth interviews, 
questionnaires, study of documents and letters, exploring the net and the like are 
possible under the case study method. 

• Case study technique also helped in suggesting measured for improvement in the 
context of the present environment and related issues of the organizations under study. 

• This method also facilitates the drawing of information’s and helped in maintaining the 
continuity of the research process. In fact, it is the gateway to and at the same time the 
final destination of abstract knowledge. 

3.3 POPULATION AND THE SAMPLE 

The population in the present research comprises all the national level school teachers’ 
organizations of India. These organizations represent teachers of elementary and secondary 
schools. The sample of the study consists of only only those teachers’ organizations at 
national level who have organized professional development training programmes for 
teachers. The sample of teachers who received such training is comprised of one hundred 
teachers working in Delhi schools. 

3.4 DEVELOPMENT OF TOOLS 

In a research study the devices used to collect data are termed as tools or instruments of 
measurements or data collection. The tools can be in the form of achievement test, criterion 
reference test, intelligence test, interview schedule, observation schedule, attitude scale, 
questionnaire, opinionnaire etc. For the present study the tools selected were 
questionnaires and interview schedules. It is so because the objective of the present 
research is to study the current status of teachers’ organizations at national level and their 
functional structure. The study also aims to understand their role in the development of 
school education and the impact of professional development programmes carried out by 
these organizations. In order to study all the above mentioned dimensions of teachers 

organizations the following tools need to be developed. 
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3.4.1 QUESTIONNAIRE 

For school teachers, to know about the impact of the programmes organized by teachers’ 
organizations. 

3.4.2 INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 

1) For the functionaries, leaders of the organizations to know about the growth and 
development of the organizations, its structure and the porgrammes being 
undertaken by the organizations. 

2) For school teachers regarding quality of programmes organized by teachers’ 
organizations, their impact, and also to know the shortcomings. 

The tools were developed keeping in mind the objectives of the research. The 
questionnaire contains ten questions. Some of the questions require reflective thinking on 
the part of teachers when they have to answer to the various options given to them. The 
interview schedule for leaders / functionaries of organizations also contains 10 questions 
which aim to understand the structural functional aspect of the organizations and their 
commitments. Similarly interview schedule for school teacher, which has eight questions, 
aims to find out the changing trend of teachers organizations, their role in development of 
teachers and the problems faced by the teachers’ members.For the finalization of the tools, 
they were shown to five experts in the field. After the modifications, the tools were 
administered and the required data was collected. 

3.5 PROCEDURE OF DATA COLLECTION 

The questionnaire was administered to school teachers who had undergone trainings 
organized by their state organizations or by the national organization. A total number of 
hundred teachers, which forms the sample for the present research were administered the 
questionnaire. 

A structured interview schedule acted as the guideline to interact with functionaries/ 
leaders of the teachers’ organizations to get the in depth information about the structure, 
function, role of teachers organizations. Similarly, an interview schedule formed the basis 
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of knowing the benefits of trainings conducted by teachers’ organizations and the problems 
faced by teachers who underwent trainings organized by their organizations, especially the 
impact of the professional development programmes. Thus in the structured interview a 
set of predetermined questions were drafted for conducting personal interview. The 
questions were asked in the serial order as drafted and responses carefully recorded. 

I 

Apart from structured interview a flexibility of approach to questioning was also 
followed to supplement questions asked in structured interview, he interview technique for 
data collection was selected for this research due to following reasons. 

i. More information and that too in greater depth can be obtained. 

ii. The interview method can be made to yield an almost perfect sample of the 
general population. 

iii. Greater flexibility and opportunity to restructure questions is always there 
especially in the case of unstructured interviews. 

iv. Observation method can as well be applied to recording verbal answers to various 
questions. 

V. Personal information can as well be obtained easily under this method. 

vi. The inteiwiewer can usually control which person(s) will answer the question. 

vii. ‘ The interviewer may catch the informant off guard and thus may secure the most 

spontaneous reactions than would be the case if mail questionnaire is used. 

viii. The language of the interview can be adapted to the ability or educational level of the 
person interviewed and as such misinterpretations concerning questions can be 
avoided. 

ix. Supplementary information about the respondent’s personal characteristics and 
environment can also be collected which is often of great value in interpreting skills. 

Thus for collecting the data regarding the impact of teacher’s organizations on professional 
development of teachers, the title of the research, teachers were interviewed as well 
administered questionnaires. The respondents to these questionnaires primarily were 
teachers who attended / were attending professional development programmes. Other 
people interviewed were functionaries at natiorijal or international level associated with 
such programmes. 
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The primary data for the research was collected mainly through interviews of the 
functionaries of organizations and teachers. A questionnaire regarding the impact of 
professional development programme was also administered to teachers who attended 
programmes of professional development organized by teachers’ organizations. They were 
also interviewed so as to get their frank views and' to know in detail about the impact of 
such programmes on them- as a professional and as an individual. 

For the secondary data, various publications of the organizations, reports of the 
programmes magazines, books, letters, and communication with international and other 
organizations were collected and studied. The internet was also searched to get the required 
relevant data. 

3.6 ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The analysis of collected data was done on two dimensions. 

i. Qualitative 

ii. Qualitative 

The qualitative analysis of the data was done by giving statistical treatment preferably in 
terms of percentage. The qualitative analysis technique was used for interviews, responses 
to questionnaires and observations.The analysis have been interpreted followed by 
conclusions, implications and suggestions. 

Based on the case study method, the national level teachers’ organizations affiliated to 
education international (E.I.), and having their head office in Delhi were studied in detail, 
as separate case studies. The back ground of the formation of these organizations is briefly 
described in the following paragraphs. 

The teachers in India organized themselves into groups called teacher’s unions/ 
associations/ organizations in order to have a strong support mechanism regarding the 
redressal of their problems. These problems could be personal- related to job, general 
grievances of teachers, pay hike or other issues which hinder the normal functioning of 
their jobs as teachers. Slowly as they united and collectively raised their voices against 
issues of concern through structured organizations, their voices started getting heard 
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Teachers’ organizations through staging dhamas, going on hunger strikes, meeting the 
policy makers and presenting memorandums drew the attention of government as well as 
the general public. 

Over the years, the general perception of teachers’ organizations is that these groups of 
people are mainly concerned about pay hikes and other facilities related to their jobs. Very 
few people view them as members of an organization dedicated to the larger interest of 
education. Members of a teachers’ organization are still seen as persons having political 
afflictions, good for nothing people who boss around and terrorize higher officials. 

During the course of research, the investigator found that this image of teachers’ 
organization and their members is not true. Brom an initial focus mainly on the status of 
teachers in tejms of pay hike and other facilities, the leaders of teachers’ organizations 
have come a long way. Looking at their contemporaries in the other parts of the world, 
they have re-organized their programmes and are focusing more on teacher development 
and other areas of education. The national organizations of school teachers in India got 
themselves affiliated with International organization so as to broaden their vision and learn 
through functioning of teacher organizations around the globe. The teacher members of 
these organizations also get the international exposure by attending conferences, seminars 
and meetings overseas. 

The national level school teachers organizations affiliated to Education International (E.I) 
an International Confederation of Teachers’ Organization namely 

1) All India Primary Teachers Federation (A.LP.T.F) 

2) All India Secondary Teachers Federation (A.LS.TJF) 

3) All India Federation of Teachers Organization (A.LF.T.O) 

4) All India Federation of Educational Associations (A.LF.E.A) 

While the first three organizations mentioned above have their offices in Delhi, fourth 
organization namely A.I.F.E.A, one of the oldest teachers’ organizations in India is based 
in Orissa. As per the delimitation of the research, only Delhi based national level school 
teachers organization are to be studied, therefore throu^ the case study method, each of 
the organizations based in Delhi were studied in detail with the help of the developed 
tools. 
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1 

The data was collected through interview of the leaders and teachers by administering 
questionnaire and interaction with them. Further secondary data collected by the 
investigator from official document, letters etc. 

The findings about these organizations are described in detail as separate case studies. 

3.6.1 CASE STUDY -I 

ALL INDIA PRIMARY TEACHERS FEDERATION (A.I.P.T.F) 

(Akhil Bhartiya Prathmik Shikshak Mahasangh) 

The All India Primary Teachers Federation was established on 7* Jan 1954.At that time; 
one of the prominent teachers’ organizations A.I.F.E.A had college and university teachers 
as its members. There was no separate organization of elementary teachers or primary 
teachers. 

Acharya M. Donde, the then mayor of Maharashtra thought of forming a separate 
organization comprising only primary teachers as its members. The organization thus 
formed was named All India Primary Teachers’ Federation, A.I.P.T.F.The first conference 
of this organization was held in Nagpur the same year. The news of conference being held 
was widely publicized in the local and national newspapers. This historical conference was 
opened and addressed by Sh.Jawahar Lai Nehm, the first Prime Minister of India. From 
then on, the annual or biennial conferences of the federation have always been inaugurated 
by the Prime Ministers of the country, whosoever they might be, or what ever their 
political persuasion. It has almost become a tradition with the organization. 

In its embryonic stage, the A.I.P.T.F had started with just two to four state teachers’ 
organizations as its affiliates. The 1959 Bombay conference was a landmark in the sense 
that primary teachers began to attend its conferences in increasing numbers from then on. 

After the Gauhati conference of 1962 more and more state associations of Primary 
Teacher’s began to affiliate themselves with A.I.P.T.F. 
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Its seventh conference was held at Patna in the yearl964. The leading economist and 
educationist of his time, Dr. V.K.R.V Rao inaugurated that conference and being moved 
by the vast congregation of primary teachers of the country in general and of Bihar in 
particular, he declared himself to be a member of this organization. The eighth conference 
was held at Hyderabad in the year 1968. Shri Bfahmanand Reddy and Shri Ashok Mehta 
graced the conference. ' 

Ninth Conference of A.I.P.T.F. was held at Jullundhar in Punjab in the year 1971. The then 
Union Education Minister, Shri Siddhartha Shankar Ray, addressed the conference. 

The 10* Conference of A.I.P.T.F was held at Ram Lila Maidan in Delhi in the year 1975. 
The conference has a historical importance in the sense that A.I.P.T.F received all kind of 
physical, material and monetary assistance from the Union Government and N.C.E.R.T. 
Ms. Indira Gandhi, the then Prime Minister of India while addressing the conference went 
to the extent to say that she would like to entrust the entire management and administration 
of the Nation into the hands of teachers. 

It was at the tenth conference at Delhi, that Shri Arun M.Donde made his debut in the All 
India Primary Teachers’ Federation. He carried on the glorious tradition of his late father, 
Shri M.V.Donde, the founding father of the A.I.P.T.F. 

The Eleventh Conference was held at the Bikrauli Maidan in Bombay from 25* to 27* 
February, 1977. The huge gathering of primary teachers from all over the country and the 
programmes carried out were so impressive that the B.B.C.London was compelled to 
admit that never before such an extraordinary rally of teachers was witnessed any where in 
the world. 

Twelfth Conference was held from 14* to 15* April, 1979 as the Silver Jubilee Conference 
at Madras. The -then Prime Minister of the country, Shri Moraiji Desai, inaugurated the 
conference apd it was presided over by Sri P.C Chander, the Union Bducation Minister at 
that time. 
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The 13* Conference was held at the Talkatora stadium in Delhi in the year 1981. Late 
Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, addressing its inaugural session expressed the 
opinion that the A.I.P.T.F was the pillar of national unity and integrity and she exhorted 
the delegates to spread this message throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The 14* Conference of A.I.P.T.F. was held at Patna from 3'"'* to 5* Januray, 1984 at Gandhi 
Maidan. Its inaugural session was held at the Moinul Haque Stadium, where near about 2 
lakh primary teachers assembled to hear late Shrimati Indira Gandhi. Shrimati Sheila Kaul, 
Union State Education Minister, presided. 

The 15* Conference of the All India Primary Teachers’ Federation was held at Delhi from 
3F‘ March to 2"^ April, 1986. It again was inaugurated by the young Prime Minister, Shri 
Rajeev Gandhi. Thus it has been a tradition with A.I.P.T.F. to get their conferences 
inaugurated by the Prime Ministers and attended by various ministers. All the conferences 
and important meetings of A.I.P.T.F were addressed & inspired by the prominent leaders 
of the country. 

A.I.P.T.F grew from strength to strength and became the mass organization of teachers 
because of its singular devotion to the cause of primary education and primary teachers. It 
was because of this concern for better education and welfare of teachers that Ms. Indira 
Gandhi announced of constituting the Chattopadhaya commission in the conference of 
1975. From 70’s to early 80’s the focus of A.I.P.T.F was predominantly amelioration of 
teacher’s grievances, better salaries and working conditions. A.I.P.T.F always stood by the 
side of primary teachers and supported the activities launched by its affiliate state 
organizations. 

The A.I.P.T.F launched campaigns to bring about an improvement in the poor emoluments 
of teachers by inspiring its state affiliates, supporting their struggles, calling in on with 
concerned state authorities, mediating between the extremely reluctant striking teachers 
and the Government. The organization did everything possible with in its power to achieve 
its goal of improving the status of teachers’ -social, economic and political. 
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In the year 1977, there was a proposal by the Government to remove education from the 
concurrent list and place it in the state list. As per the ideology of A.I.PT.F, it advocated 
education as a subject of union list. The organization stirred the primary teachers of the 
country to thwart this unhealthy move after a good deal of protests through 
correspondence, articles in newspapers, delegations. The members of A.I.P.T.F staged a 
demonstration before the parliament. More than two lakh primary teachers from the 
farthest nook and comers of the country gathered before the parliament at the boat club on 
12* Sept77. The demonstration was impressive and leaders from almost all political parties 
in the parliament addressed it. The voice of teachers was heard and appropriate action was 
taken. 

At one point of time, one of the teacher leaders of Orissa went on 65 days hunger strike for 
the improvement in service conditions of teachers and against the take over of the primary 
education by the state Government. He protested on the lines of ‘Satyagraha’ by Gandhi Ji. 
This non-violent protest ended only when the leaders of A.I.P.T.F mediated between the 
state Govt, and the striking teacher. Such types of stmggles where teachers suffered or 
school education as a whole suffered, A.I.P.T.F wholeheartedly supported the cause. 

Moving towards International ties with teachers organizations of other countries, 
A.I.P.T.F. affiliated it self with WCOTP (world confederation of organizations of the 
teaching profession). 

The first dignitary of the international teacher’s movement to participate and address the 
conference of A.I.P.T.F was Ms. M^ia Merchant of WCOTP at Kanpur in 1956. The 
organization ushered itself into the arena of the World Teachers Movement since then. In 
1957 teachers delegation from the U.S.S.R participated in the Calcutta conference. On the 
invitation of U.S.S.R teachers, a delegation of five members of A.I.P.T.F visited U.S.S.R. 
The visit was sponsored by the Govt.of India. 

At the same time, another international organization by the name IFFTU (International 
Federation of Free Teachers Union) was also having teachers’ organizations of different 
countries as its affiliates. The ideology of WCOTP and IFFTU differed in the sense that 
WCOTP considered teachers as professionals where as IFFTU worked on the lines of 
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trade- unionism and teachers were regarded as workers or laborers who work for a wage. 
With the changing political scenario of the world and with the communist regimes getting 
a setback there was a restructuring of the teachers’ movement at world level also. On 26* 
January 1993 WCOTP and IFFTU merged to from E.I (Education international) at a 
founding conference in Stockholm, Sweden. 

T 

] 

A.I.P.T.F affiliated itself to E.I. The Asia Pacific Office of E.I is located at Kualalampur in 
Malaysia which looks after the programmes of its affiliates in India. 

At present, A.I.P.T.F is a registered association according to the societies registration Act 
XXI of 1860. Vide No.l4 of 1957-58 BSP (Labour) 23.11.1, 000-29-1956 AK. It has not 
been registered under trade union act or any other act. The organization is recognized by 
the central government and state governments of the country. The office of the Federation 
is located at the Akhil Bhartiya Shikshak Bhawan (now known as Jagdish Mishra Shikshak 
Bhawan) 41, histitutional Area, Pankha Road, Janakpuri, New Delhi-110058. Following 
constitute the office staff of A.I.P.T.F at the Delhi Headquarters at Jagdish Mishra 
Shikshak Bhawan, Janakpuri New Delhi. 


Sl.No 

Post 

Number 

1. 

Director . 

One 

2. 

Co-coordinator 

One 

3. 

Assistant: Coordinator 

One 

4. 

Co- coordinator Women Network 

One 

5. 

Manager 

One 

6. 

Computer Operator 

Two 

7. 

Peon 

Two 

8. 

Night Guard 

One 

9. 

Part Time Accountant 

One 

10. 

Care Taker 

One 

11. 1 

Sweeper 

One 

12. 

Gardener 

One 
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The payment to functionaries enlisted from S. No. 1 to 6 is made through project funds. 
Other employees are paid by the AIPTF trust fund. 


I. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF A.LP.T.F 

As per the constitution of the organization, the aims and objectives of the organization are 

enumerated as follows 

• To make every effort to build the Nation by actively encouraging or participating in the 
economic, social, educational, political, mental, moral, and cultural development of the 
primary teachers and to make them socially and nationally conscious. 

• To work selflessly for the economic, social, educational, cultural, physical, mental, 
moral and political development of the Primary Teachers all over India; 

• To inculcate among the primary teachers a spirit of sacrifice and service to the cause of 
education and help them occupy their rightful place in the society; 

• To work for the improvement of the educational system in accordance with the 
requirements of free India on the basis of a spirit of co-operation leading to self- 
sufficiency; 

• To unite all teachers working in primary schools throughout India under one 
organization; to foster the spirit of brotherhood and co-operation among all the 
members of the profession; 

• To safeguard and promote the rights and privileges of primary teachers on all matters 
relating to their employment and conditions of service and create consciousness about 
their duties and responsibilities; 

• To co-operate with sister organizations inside India, and to seek co-operation with or 
affiliation to the organizations outside India on International basis which are working 
in line with our objectives; 

• To make efforts for the adequate representation of primary teachers and their 
associations on such bodies and organizations as are concerned with primary education 

t 

and primary teachers; , 

• To print and publish Journals, Reviews, Statistics and Writings and papers which are in 
the interest of the cause of education and to help the publication of books by 
individuals or Teachers’ Organization; 
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• To receive grant, aid, donations, subscription or any other financial assistance from the 
Union or State Governments, public and other sources and to sanction and distribute 
grant or financial aid to Teachers’ Associations, individual teachers or other persons 
and organizations; 

• To sponsor or to hold courses or Training, Lectures, Conferences, Seminars and 
Exhibitions etc.; 

• To help, spread of education among the illiterates or the semi literates through books, 
pictures, charts, motion pictures, visual aid methods etc., and to arrange for schools or 
Adult Education Centers for the purpose; 

• To collect and maintain a library and museum of publications and materials of special 
interest to the primary teachers of India; 

• To organize and hold debates and competitions and examinations and to award prizes, 
scholarships, certificates and grant other help to successful candidates in such 
competitions and examinations of Member Associations; 

• To supervise and co- ordinate the activities of Member Associations; 

• To prescribe rules for efficient conduct of Member Associations; 

• To enter into any arrangement with the Govenunent (Union or State) or other bodies 
for securing allocation of funds, grants- in -aid permanent / recurring, or aids or 
concessions for the benefit of the Federation; 

• To secure and utilize concessions from Railways, Air Corporations, Steamship 
Companies and other authorities for travel, excursion, study tours. Annual or Special or 
other Conferences for the members of the Federation; 

• To raise funds and administer the same for furtherance of the aims and objectives of 
the All India Primary Teachers’ Federation; 

• To invest the fund of the Federation in such securities as may form time to time be 
determined and to transfer such investments form time to time; 
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• To purchase or acquire land or building or other property or to take lease of land, 
building by private negotiation or by acquisition through Government, and own 
property of all kinds and to maintain, sell, lease, exchange, mortgage or otherwise 
dispose it; 

• To construct, alter, purchase, lease and maintain any building or land which may be 
necessary or convenient for the purpose of the Federation; 

• To raise and borrow money or bonds, mortgages, bills of exchange, promissory notes 
or other obligations or securities, or funds based upon all or any of the properties 
including the right of the Federation or without any security and upon such terms as the 
Federation may think fit, and to pay out of the Funds of the Federation all expenses or 
incidences to the raising of the money for the Federation including brokerage and 
commission; 

• To communicate with the Union or State Governments; Municipal or Local authorities. 
School Boards, or Education Boards, Universities and any other authority in and 
outside India, and to obtain form any such Governments or authorities any rights and 
privilegesi and concessions which the All India Primary Teachers’ Federation may 
think necessary in the interest of its work and to carry out, exercise and comply with 
any such arrangements and rights etc; 

• To appoint on monthly salary or remuneration any such officers or assistants as the 
Federation may think necessary for carrying on its work; 

• To work in co- operation with other Associations or sister organizations as would be 
considered necessary for the promotion of the activities of the Federation and; 

• To do all such other things as may be conducive or incidental to the attainment of the 
objectives of the Federation or for the purpose of carrying on the programme of the 
Federation; 

• The aims and objectives to be realized through ways and means adopted by the General 
Council, and the Working Committees of the Federation; 

• The management of Federation shall be entmsted to the working Committee formed 
according to the rules framed by the General Council and according to the directions of 
the General Council. 
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II. STRUCTURE OF THE FEDERATION 

The Structure of the organization shows that A.I.P.T.F is a homogeneous corporate body of 

! 

the following 

1. Components 

i. The affiliated State Organizations. 

ii. The Working Committee. 

iii. The General Council. 

2. Patrons 

i. After the expiry of his terms of office, the President of the Federation 
becomes the Patron of the Federation if he is not removed form the office 
of his President ship by a vote of no confidence against him. 

ii. Any educationist who contributes to the Federation a sum of rupees not 
less than five thousand at a time is the patron of the Federation. 

3. Membership of the Federation 

i. Life Membership: The outgoing President who automatically becomes 
Patron is declared to be the permanent member in General Council, 
working Committee of AIPTF for life. 

ii. Only such State Primary Teachers’ Organization can be affiliated to the 
All India Primary Teachers’ Federation, (A.I.P.T.F) who will pay an 
Annual affiliation fee of minimum rupees two thousand with 10,000 
Membership per annum within the period fixed by the working Committee 
of the A.I.P.T.F. and which confirms to the aims and objectives, 
programmes and policies of the A.I.P.T.F. 

iii. In addition to the minimum of Rs.2, 000/- affiliation fee, every State 
Primary Teachers’ Organization has to pay at the rate of 0.20 paisa per 
member for their entire membership. 

iv. I The Secretary General can accept the affiliation fee after the expiry of the 

due date in consultation with the President of the Federation. 

V. No member of the state affiliate of the AIPTF and no state affiliate of the 
AIPTF can have any membership or affiliation to any other National or 
International Teachers or Educational Organization. 
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4. Representation of the State Organization 

The State Organisation represents all the lower units under it in the All India Primary 
Teachers’ Federation. 

5. Composition of the General Council 

Each affiliated State Organization is allowed to send the names of its representatives with 
their addresses to the Secretary General for Composition of the General Council, with the 
approval of its Working Committee, within the period fixed by the Working Committee of 
the All India Primary Teachers’ Federation, at the following ratio 

1. Up to ten thousand membership 5 General Council members and out of these 5 
General Council members, one must be a lady teacher. 

2. For each additional ten thousand membership one Council member is be allowed up 
to a maximum of 10 members. In any case the number of the General Council 
members from one state can not be more than ten in all. In the event of an affiliated 
state organization having ten members on the General Cotmcil; two out of such ten 
members must be lady teachers. 

3. The out going President who is automatically the patron will be permanent member 
of the General Council. 

4. Secretary General who has completed two terms is declared as General Council 
Member of AIPTF for two consecutive terms. 

5. Two members (one male and one female) who are working teachers from two 
different states can be nominated by the President in consultation with the Secretary 
General. 

6. Powers and Functions of the General Council 

i. To elect the office -bearers and the members of the Working Committee 
form among themselves. 

ii. To approve the Annual Budget.To work as the Subjects Committee of the 
biennial Conference. 

iii. To select the Auditor. 
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iv. To approve the Annual Income and Expenditure on the report of the 
auditor. 

V. To approve the Annual Report of the Secretary General as accepted by the 
Working Committee. 

vi. To amend the Constitution. 

vii. To chalk out policies and programmes of the federation. 

viii. To constitute a Trust to take care of, safeguard, arid manage the 
maintenance of the building, moveable and immovable properties entrusted 
to the Trust by the Federation. 


7. Composition of the Working Committee 
(A) Office Bearers 


S.No 

1 

2 

3 

4 i 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Post 

President 

Senior Vice President 
Vice Presidents 
Secretary General 
Deputy Secretary General 
Secretaries 

Organizing Secretaries 
Treasurer 
Internal Auditors 


Number of Workers 
one 
one 

five (one lady ) 

one 

one 

Hve (one lady) 
Two 
one 
Two 


(B) The Members 

Besides the office bearers (except Auditors) the General Council elects one member of the 
working committee from each of the affiliated States from amongst the General Council 
members of that particular state. 

i. The out going President (Prior to this date or hereafter) who is 
automatically the patron will be the permanent member of the working 
committee of AIPTF. 
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ii. The Secretary General completing two usual terms will be working 
committee member for two consecutive terms. 

iii. Two members (one male and one female) from working teachers from two 
different states will be nominated by the president in consultation with the 
Secretary General. 

iv. At least 33% representation of female members is essential for all the 
committee of AIPTF. 

8. Powers and Functions of the Working Committee 

i. To keep a watch on the workings of the State Organizations. 

ii. To work for the realization of the aims and objectives of the Federation as 
set forth by the Constitution and to implement the resolutions of the 
Biennial Conference and the General Council. 

iii. To exercise control over the finance of the Federation. 

iv. To approve the Annual Report of the Secretary General and the Income 
and the Expenditure statements submitted by the Secretary General. 

V. To select a panel of five names for the post of President ship and for 
inauguration of the Biennial Committees. 

vi. I To constitute the sub committees. 

vii. To approve the report of the sub committees. 

viii. To select and send representatives to the conferences of International 
Organizations. 

ix. To give consent to the bills of the President. 

X. To give affiliation to any one State Organization of the Primary teachers of 
a state this agrees to work in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution of the A.I.P.T.F. 

xi. To give affiliation to one group of the affiliated State Organisation this 
unfortunately splits up in two or more groups. 

xii. To disaffiliate any State Organization affiliated to the A.LP.T.F., if the 
State Organization disobeys the directives of or acts against the provisions 
of the Constitution and against the interests of the A.I.P.T.F. 
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9. Powers and Functions of the Office- Bearers 

(A) The President 

i. To supervise over the working of the Federation. 

ii. To preside over the meetings of the Working Committee of the General 
Council and the Educational Seminars and conferences organized hy the 
A.LP.T.R 

iii. To exercise his rights of casting vote in case of a tie. If the Secretary- 
General fails to call a meeting of the Working Committee or the General 
Council in due time, the President may convene a meeting of the Working 
Committee on receiving a requisition signed by at least seven members of 
the Working Committee or of the General Council signed by at least one 
fifth of the total membership of the General Council. In such cases the 
president will serve a notice on the Secretary - General to call the meeting 
of the Working Committee or the General Council, as the case may be, 
within seven days after the receipt of notice by the Secretary General.If 
the Secretary General again fails to comply with the president’s notice, 
the President will himself convene the meeting of the Working Committee 
or the General Council, as the case may be, after fixing up the venue, date, 
time and agenda of the requisitioned meeting of the Working Committee 
or the General Council with a notice of the same to the Secretary General. 

iv. To give consent to the bills of the Secretary General. 

V. To finalize all the important works of the Secretary General if there is no 
time to call the meeting of the working Committee. 

vi. To obtain all such information from the Secretary General of the subjects 
on which it would be conducive to take steps in the interests of the 
Federation. 

vii. To sanction the expenditure if it exceeds the approved budget up to 
Rs.500/- (Rupees five hundred only) at a time. 

viii. To nominate two working teachers (one male and one female) from two 
different states in consultation with the Secretary General for General 
Council and working Committee. 
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(B) Senior Vice President 

i. To discharge all the functions of the President in his absence or on his 

instructions. 

ii. To help and make efforts to bring unaffiliated states to the fold of the 

A.I.P.T.F. 

(C) Vice President 

i. To discharge all the functions of the Senior Vice President in his absence 
and / or any functions delegated by the President. 

(D) The Secretary General 

i. To act and function as the Executive Head of the Federation and to transact 
all the business of the Federation. 

ii. To enter into contract, lease or any agreement for and on behalf of the 
A.I.P.T.F. 

iii. To be responsible for all the activities of the Federation. 

iv. To supervise over the activities of the affiliated state units and to make 
suggestions to them form time to time. 

V. To convene the meeting of the working Committee, the General Council 
and all seminars and conferences convened and organized by the A.I.P.T.F. 
and keep the records of the proceedings. 

vi. To keep an account of the income and expenditure and place it before the 
meeting of the Working Committee for its approval jointly with the 

■ Treasurer. 

vii. To pass all the bills and vouchers of all office -bearers other than that of 
the President and himself. 

viii. Toperformallmonetary transactions for and on behalf of the A.I.P.T.F. 

ix. To place the Annual Report and the Annual Income- Expenditure in the 
meeting of the Working Conunittee and the General Council of the 
Biennial Conference. 

(E) Deputy Secretary General 

i. To perform all the functions of the Secretary General in his absence. 

ii. To assist the Secretary General in the working of the federation. 
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(F) Secretaries 

To assist the Secretary General and the Deputy Secretary General in the 
working of the Federation. 

(G) Organizing Secretaries 

To assist the Secretary General in organizational matters. 

(H) Treasurer 

i. To place the accounts of the Federation before the meetings of the working 
committees and General Council for their approval. 

ii. To withdraw money from the bank or banks along with the Seoretary 

General or the President. % 

(I) Internal Auditors 

To conduct internal audit of the federations’ accounts before the accounts are 
sent to the Chartered Accountants. 

(J) Elections of Office- Bearers 

i. The General Council elects office bearers at the biennial conference and 
the results are declared in the open session of the conference. 

ii. Vice Presidents and Secretaries are elected keeping in view the various 
; regions, areas and states of the country. 

iii. If the post of any office bearer falls vacant due to any reason, then the 
working committee in its ordinary meeting shall fill in that post and the 
member so elected will hold the post during the remaining period of such 
tenure. 

iv. If for any reason the biennial conference is not held, then the working 
committee shall have the power to decide upon the election of the office 
bearers which may be conducted in the ordinary meeting of the General 
Council. 

(K) Term of office bearers 

i. The term of office bearers will be of two years beginning from their 
election. 

ii. If the biennial conference is not held on time, then existing office bearers 
will continue to remain in office till the next election, which will be 
decided by the Working Committee. 
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iii. No office bearers will be elected to the same post for more than three 
consecutive terms. 

(L) Official year 

The Official year of the Federation is from of January to 3T' of December 

each year. 

(M) Meetings 

i. The Working Committee meets at least thrice a year and the General 
Council at least twice a year. 

ii. In the absence of the office- bearers who are authorized to preside over 
these meetings, the members assembled and providing the quorum for the 
meeting can elect any person from amongst themselves to preside over the 
meetings. 

iii. All the ordinary rules of the meeting procedure will be applicable to all the 
meetings of the A.I.P.T.F. 

10. Quorum 

i. The quomm for the Working Committee meeting is ten members and for 
the General Council meeting is one fifth of its total strength. 

ii. In the absence of the quorum, the meeting can be held after half an hour 
and will consider and adopt only such resolutions as are on the agenda. 

11. Properties and Funds 

i. Affiliation Fees. 

ii. Fifty percent of the savings of the Biennial Conference. 

iii. At any conference or seminar, any special kind of donation that the 
Federation might receive. 

iv. Delegation Fees of the Conference and Seminars. 

V. Miscellaneous receipts as; 

a) The AIPTF can raise a loan with the explicit permission of the 
Working Committee by a special resolution. 

b) All the money of the AIPTF is to be deposited in the Bank, as 
decided by the Working Committee. 
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c) The account in the Bank can be operated by the joint signatures of 
the Treasurer and the Secretary- General or the President. 

d) The Secretary General is competent to keep one thousand rupees 
with himself for contingencies. 

12. Reserve Funds 

i. At the end of each official year of the AIPTF, half of the amount as might 
be saved out of the income of the whole year is to be transferred to the 
Reserve Fund. 

ii. The money from the Reserve Fund can be spent only if the General Council 
decides to do so. 

13. Vacancy 

i. Any member of the Working Committee or the General Council remaining 
absent without proper and adequate reason consecutively from three 
meetings will cease to be the member of the Working Committee or the 
General Council and Working Committee or the General Council, then, 
will elect another person in the vacancy so caused. 

ii. The vacancy in the Working Committee or the General Council, caused by 
any other reason will be filled in by the working committee or the General 
Council. 

iii. The working committee does have the power to expel any member form 
the Working Committee or the Federation, if his action or speech lowers 
and, damages the prestige of the Federation. 

14. Removal of Difficulties or Doubts 

The Constitution of the AIPTF can be amended only at the time of the meeting 
of the General Council if not less than two third of the members of the General 
Council present vote for it. 

15. State Primary Teachers’ Association 

The State Primary Teachers’ Association will have their own constitutions; 

which shall not be contrary to the aims ’and objectives of the A.LP.T.F. 
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16. Annual Report from State Organizations 

All the affiliated state organizations will send the following information to the 

Secretary - General by the 1st of January every year, to be included in the 

Annual Report of the Secretary General: 

i. Total Number of Members. 

ii. Report of the activities conducted during the year. 

iii. Income-Expenditure Report. 

iv. List of Assets and Liabilities. 

V. Any other information asked by the Secretary- General. 

17. Biennial Conference of the Federation 

i. The time, place, venue and the distinguished guests of the biennial 
conference will be decided by the Working Committee after duly 
scrutinizing the invitations and the suggestions of the State Organizations. 

ii. The affiliated state organization which hosts the Biennial Conference will 
form the Reception Committee for the Conference after consulting the 
President and the Secretary- General, which will be responsible for the 
success of the conference. 

iii. If the affiliated state organization expresses its inability to hold the 
conference as previously agreed upon, then the Working Committee will 
have the power to make alternative arrangements. 

18. Special Conference 

i. A Special conference for any reason or for the discussion of any topic or 
subject may be called by the working committee at any time. 

ii. For such a Special Conference, those rules of procedure and business will 
be applicable, which will be decided by the Working Committee. 

19. Subjects Committee 

i. The Subjects Committee was consisted of the following a) Member of the 
General Council, b) Five members nominated by the Reception 
Committee. 

ii. The resolutions considered and passed by the Subjects Committee will be 
considered by the General Council. 
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iii. A resolution defeated at the meeting of the Subjects Committee can be 
considered by General Council if it reaches the President with the signature 
of one third of the member of the General Council, at least two hours 
before the meeting of the General Council. 

iv. The resolutions passed by the General Council will be announced in the 
open session of the Conference, which does not have a right or power to 
pass any resolution. 

V. The president of the Federation will preside over the meeting of the 
Subjects Committee. 

20. Notice of Meetings 

The notice of the meeting of the Working Committee should be served 
fourteen clear days before the actual date and that of the General Council 
twenty one clear days before its meeting. 

21. The inaugurator and the President of the Biennial Conference 

The State Association and the Reception Committee will respectively send 
three and five names for each of the inaugurator and the President of A.I.P.T.F. 
Biennial Conference and the Working Committee of the Federation will finally 
select five names and will send them to the Reception Committee which will 
then serially write, to them and obtain their consent to inaugurate and preside 
over the Biennial Conference. 

22. At least 33% representation of women is essential in all the committees of 

AIPTF. 

23. Suits and Legal proceedings 

All Suits and Legal Proceedings by or against the A.I.P.T.F. shall be in the 
name of the Secretary- General and the Courts of Law either at Patna or New 
Delhi. 

III. LIST OF STATE AFFILIATES ORGANIZATIONS OF AIPTF 

Total number of 23 lakh members and 24 state level primary teachers’ organizations of 
different states of India are affiliated to A.I.P.T.F. A list of states and the names of the 
organizations affiliated to AIPTF is given below:- 
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State 


Name of the affiiiate organization 

(1) 

Assam 

Assam State Primary Teachers Association. 

(2) 

Bihar 

Bihar Rajya Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(3) 

Delhi 

Akhil Delhi Prathamik Shikshak Sangh.(DPSS) 

(4) 

Goa 

Goa Rajya Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(5) 

Gujrat 

Gujarat State Primary Teachers Federation. 

(6) 

Haryana 

Rajyakiya Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(7) 

Karnataka 

Akhil Kamatka Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(8) 

Kerala 

Kerala Aided Primary Teachers Association. 

(9) 

Mizoram 

Mizoram Primary Teachers Association. 

(10) 

Maharastra 

Akhil Maharastra Prathamik Shikshak Sangh 

(11) 

Orissa 

All Utkal Primary Teachers Federation. 

(12) 

Punjab 

Punjab Govt. Primary Teachers Association. 

(13) 

Madya.Pradesh 

Madya.Pradesh Prathamik Evam Poorva 

Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(14) 

Rajasthan 

Rajasthan Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(15) 

Tamilnadu 

Tamilnadu Elementary school Teachers Federation. 

(16) 

Uttranchal 

Uttranchal Rajya Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(17) 

Uttar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesiah Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 

(18) 

W. Bengal 

West Bengal Primary Teachers Association. 

( 19) Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh Primary Teachers Association. 

(20), 

Himachal Pradesh 

Himachal Pradesh Primary Teachers Federation. 

(21) 

Meghalaya 

All Meghalaya Elementary School Teachers 

Association. 

(22) Chhattisgarh 

Chhattisgarh Prathamik Evam Poorva Prathamik 

Shikshak Sangh. 

(23) 

Manipur 

Manipur Primary Teachers Association. 

(24) 

Jharkand 

Jharkand Rajya Prathamik Shikshak Sangh. 


After being affiliated to the international organizations, A.I.P.T.F started naany 
developmental programmes to enhance the professional competence and general 
capabilities of their member teachers. 
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IV. MAJOR DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMMES CONDUCTED BY A.I.P.TJF 
1. Teachers Organizational Development Programme (TOD) 

When A.LP.T.F affiliated itself to WCOTP, the focus of the organization widened. After 
having international exposure the leaders felt that there was a need to have systematic 
growth of the organization and apart from only concentrating on the grievances of teachers, 
their pay scales etc. their development both professional and organizational is also a 
responsibility of the teachers’ organization. It was also felt that status of school teaches 
was declining in Indian society due to their lack of professional competence and exposure 
to changing trends in educational pedagogy. Bing an affiliate of WCOTP, A.LP.T.F 
leaders felt the need to start developmental programmes for school teachers. 

Teachers organizational development programme (TOD) was thus started in 1990 in 
collaboration with Swedish Teacher’s Organization and WCOTP. The aim of TOD 
programme was to develop the members of A.I.P.T.F and its state affiliates as democratic, 
independent strong individuals, who are free and fi-ank yet determined human beings 
taking teachers professional organizations to a new height. In the beginning of the TOD 
programme Swedish resource persons trained the central leadership of A.LP.T.F. the 
duration of the training was five days. The topics covered were 

1) Status of Teachers- UNESCO/ILO recommendations. 

2) Unions - Role and Responsibilities. 

3) A.LP.T.F - History, stmcture & achievernents. 

4) Introduction to WCOTP and other Intematiohal Labor organizations. 

5) Discrimination against women and the work field of women in teachers 
organizations.Leadership. 

6) Decision making 

7) Communication skills 

8) Organization and conduction of meetings 

9) Collective Bargaining 

10) Handling member’s grievances 

1 1) Financial Management. 
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A.I.P.T.F had twenty one state level primary teachers organization as its affiliates when 
TOD programme was started in 1990. Once the central leadership was trained, state 
leadership was then trained by the central leadership. Some of the teachers were also sent 
to overseas training such as Union Educators course, sponsored by WCOT/ILO in early 
90’ s. As TOD was being run under a project by the financial assistance of Swedish 

r 

teacher’s organizations, a project committee at- the national level was also formed. A 
national project coordinator was thus appointed. The national committee guided the state 
project committees and assisted them in conducting the trainings in 1992. A booklet on 
I study- material was also developed by the joint efforts of WCOTP and A.I.P.T.F. From 
time to time resource persons from WCOTP and Swedish teachers’ organization (SFL and 
SL) trained the teachers at state level. 

The TOD programme, which was started in 1990, is still continuing. There are now 24 
state affiliates and in all the states, the programme is being run in order to train all the 
teacher at grass- root level. The content at the grass root level training is slightly different 
as it focuses mostly on the history of the organization, its stmggle and benefits of joining , 
an organization. The activities undertaken in various states are planned by the project 
committee according to the needs of the state. Predominantly two programmes are being 
held on a regular basis they are 

1) Awareness programme. 

2) Leadership training programme. 

Awareness programme focuses mainly on making the teachers aware of the existence 
of the organization, its objectives and motivation of teachers to join the organization. 
This programme also aims at increasing the membership of the organization. 
Leadership training programme on the other hand prepares the rank and file of the 
organization for bigger roles. Specific skills are imparted to the participants in order to 
mn the organization effectively, smoothly and in a responsible manner. Skills of 
collective bargaining, financial management and decision making form the core of such 
programmes. 
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2. Study -Circle 

In 1993, another developmental project known by the name of Study Circle was also 
initiated in collaboration with E.V Laraforbundet known as Laraforbundet Project. 
Laraforbundet is the new name given to joint Swedish Teachers organizations (SL+SFL). 
This smdy circle programme is a kind of follow up of TOD programme. The procedure 
adopted is that the state affiliate of A.I.P.T.F selects a district under the project. Members 
from each blqck falling under the specific selected district are called at the district centre 

i 

for the training. A group of 30 participants (member-teachers) then attend the six days 
training programme at the designated venue. This is called the training of conveners. These 
trained conveners then go back to their own blocks and constitute a group of 8-12 teachers 
which is known as study circle group. The members of the study circle are provided with 
the requisite study material which comprises of orgamzational study material, material on 
social issues and educational policy matters etc. on an average, 30% of the material 
provided is academic in nature. The frequency of these study circle meetings depends on 
the needs of its members. Generally, the members meet once or twice in a month and hold 
discussions on the provided study material. After critical discussions, recommendations, 
suggestions, amendments in the form of report are sent to the project co-ordination 
committee at the central office in Delhi. At present the study circle programme is going on 
the all the twenty four (24) state organizations affiliated to A.I.P.T.F. 

The monitoring and evaluation of the programmes of TOD and study circle project is 
carried out by a team of professional from E.I and A.I.P .T.F . Quite often, the class room 
activities of the teachers who have attended these programmes are observed by teachers 
from Swedish teacher organization. As per the observations of project coordinator 
A.I.P.T.F, teachers who attend these programmes invariably become better teachers. They 
become more professional and punctual at their work place. 

3, Professional Development Project (PDF) 

The professional development prcyect (PDP) taken up by A.LP.T.F is based on a sound 
philosophy of the organization. According to the leadership of the organization the 
development of the Nation through developing’ human resources can not be attained 
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without education. Of al the stages of education primary education / basic education for the 
first five years of schooling is absolutely essential for everyone. 

Basic Education for children is an indispensable passport to life that would enable people 
to choose what they do, to share in building the collective future and to continue to learn. 
Basic education is essential if inequity, both between the sexes and with in and between 
countries is to be successfully challenged (Delors 1996). 

Taking responsibility of basic primary education in the country, the leaders of AIPTF feel 
that access to basic education, let alone the expectation of completing primary education is 
far from universal. This is evident from the fact that about one lakh habitations in our 
country do not have a primary school with in one kilometer from the residence of the 
children. The children of these habitations are deprived of facilities of primary education 
for no fault of them. Reaching the un- reached does not necessarily mean increasing 
facilities for those who are living in habitation having no facilities for primary education. It 
would mean designing and developing new models and delivery systems in a concerted 
effort to ensure relevant, high quality basic education for every child. Declining quality of 
teaching in schools and the shortage of teachers in schools also adds to the problem. 

Declining school quality in our country is a matter of serious concern. Learning 
achievement of pupils in primary grades in mathematics and language is grossly 
inadequate as! revealed by the base line studies conducted by the N.C.E.R.T (Jangira et 
al.l994) and the NIEPA (Varghese, 1994). Appallingly high dropout rates, low learning 
achievement, high rate of pupil’s absenteeism, low enrollment are some symptoms of the 
poor health of the country’s education system. 

Also, among the cause of the erosion in school quality are deterioration in teacher’s 
quality, low morale and deteriorating teachers work life. Teachers turned out by teacher 
training institutions are by and large; under prepared for the tasks they are required to 
perform in school. Studies have revealed that teachers get reality shocks when they assume 
positions in school after completing their initial teacher training (Corcoran, 1981) 
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Classroom processes of the teacher are hardly appropriate. Memorization and repetition 
are the hallmarks of the Indian Education. Further there is a dependence of teacher and 
the entire schooling system on text - books. (The World Bank, 2003). 

In their views, a sea change is needed in the teaching patterns of teacher and their 
classroom processes. For bringing about improvement in teacher’s classroom processes, 
there is a need to detenmne teacher’s need and to design appropriately professional 
development programme for them. 

Generally the professional development programmes are taken care by the in service 
training imparted by school authorities or state education departments. In service education 
is considered to be a key aspect of school improvement efforts. (Sparks and Loucks - 
Horsley 1990). In service education stimulates the professional competence and 
development of teachers. This in turn improves their class- room processes. It no only fine 
tunes existing instructional skills and strategies of teachers, it also provides opportunities 
to them to master promising new instructional skills and strategies. It further stimulates 
and renews enthusiasm by combating teacher burnt out and stress. 

Keeping all the above mentioned factors in mind, a careful assessment of the needs of the 
primary teachers was done by the organization. The professional development programme 
(PDF) was thus launched in 1995 by the all India Primary Teachers Federation (A.I.P.T.F) 
in collaboration with Canadian Teachers Federation (C.T.F), Saskatchewan Teachers 
Federation (STF) and Education International (EJ). The projects inter- alia aimed at 
building a co- operative, strategic relationship and strong ties among these partners. 

A. The Main Objectives of the Professional Development Project (P.D.P) 

i. Set-up a professional development and Resource/ Research Centre within 
AIPTF; 

ii. Operate an in-service training programme for professional growth of 
primary school teachers of India; 
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iii. Identify and model strategies that promote self assessment and goal setting 
as part of professional practice; 

iv. Identify the principles of leadership for effective schools; 

V. Identify principles for effective professional development; 

vi. Examine and practice at least two instructional strategies; and 

vii. Outline a framework for developing unit plans for classroom use. 

The project is based on the following development and delivery principles 

i. Curriculum will be based on current research and literature. 

ii. The curriculum delivered will be sensitive to the needs and challenges 

expressed by participants. 

iii. The curriculum will be respectful, promoting the dignity of all people and 
encouraging fair play in all relationships. 

iv. The project will be reflective of adult learning principles. 

V. The project will promote teacher responsibility individually and 

collectively for teaching practice. 

vi. The project will promote teachers as leaders who demonstrate respect for 
individual learning differences. 

vii. The facilitators will model effective practices of shared leadership. 

“Community” building and effective teaching. 

B. Training Process & Techniques. 

Output ends of training are determined to a large extent by training inputs and training 
processes. Therefore, training inputs have to be suitable to expect appropriate dmdends 
from training. Training design differs from state to state in the light of training needs of 
teachers. However, some of the common training inputs in training design of different 
states comprise the following process 

1) Needs Assessment 

2) Multiple Intelligence 

3) Brainstorming 

4) Concept Attainment Model 

5) Cooperative Learning 

6) Leadership Development 

7) Mind Mapping 
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Training processes under Professional Development Project (PDP) are based on the 
principles of adult learning. This is because learning behavior of an adult is different from 
that of a child. Therefore, training methodology used under PD project is experiential 
learning. Training is provided to teachers through will thought out activities. Besides, 
problem centered rather than subject centered approach is followed in training teachers. 

C. Adult Learning 

Most adult educators recognize that adults and children learn differently because they are 
different. Knowles (1980) was among the first theorists to introduce andragogy into the 
field of adult education. He defined andragogy as the art of adult teaching. The term has 
since undergone much scrutiny and discussion by such adult education practitioners as 
Elias (1979), Hartree (1984), and Pratt (1984). 

Nonetheless, andragogy is now widely accepted as a theory of adult learning a included in 
this theory are assumptions that as individuals mature, they become more self-directed, 
have many experiences that can be used as learning resources, leam for specific purposes, 
and want to apply what they leam immediately (Knowles, 1980). The roles and stage 
development of children and adults also affect instmctional methods, programs, goals, and 
needs. Further, roles and stages of development are major factors of adult learning. 

Adulthood encompasses many stages. Though adulthood is just one part of the life cycle. It 
sees the individual pass through many stages in biological, psychological, and 
environmental terms (Lovell, 1986,). 

Many experts have articulated their understanding and views about adult stages, roles, and 
changes and tend to agree that the stages of adult development are somewhat standard. 
Kidd (1973), for example, asserted that adults go through developmental changes in which 
they become independent, seek and maintain forms of livelihood, select a mate, leam to 
live with a mate become and function as a parent, interact with the conununity and society, 
enlarge responsibilities as a citizen, accept changes in relationships of parents or children, 
prepare for retirement, find satisfactions in old age, and prepare for death. 
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General knowledge of stage development and adult roles is helpful to the adult educator. 


A great deal of learning also takes place on the job without the help of formal learning 
situations. Knowles (1975) stated that self-directed learning occurs when individuals 
diagnose theiij learning needs, establish goals, identify resources, select learning activities, 
and evaluate their learning. Many faculty members, aware that they lack certain skills, 
involve themselves in independent reading and study project; they are self- directed 
learners. Self - directed learning does not mean that individuals are free from outside 
stimulus, but rather that individuals can constmct their own learning environments with or 
without help form others. There is another dimension of self-directed learning that 
Brookfield (1986) identified as “internal change of consciousness.” This concept refers to 
changes in perspective as a result of critical reflectivity about influences on behavior. 
Success or failure of a professional development effort may also depend on the 
perspectives of the participants. If participants understand that behavior is often based 
upon unexamined values, morals, and cultural constmcts, and if they are willing to change 
their perspectives, the professional development effort may be more successful. 

Educators can make concerted efforts to use materials that encourage self- directed 
learning. Faculty workshop can also include opportunities for independent study, and the 
overall professional development effort can include its recognition. Self directed study can 
also receive the same merit or credit as formal learning courses. 

The andragogical assumption that adults have a wealth of experience that can be used as a 
resource for learning is fundamental to the concept of experiential learning. Adults often 
define themselves based on the experiences that they have had. 

Kidd (1973) stated that learning is dependent on prior experience, the nature of this 
experience, and its meaning, he reported that the following points are self- evident: adults 
have more experiences; adults have different kinds of experiences; and adult experiences 
are organized differently. Experiential learning opportunities also provide a broad base of 
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activities for those who are creative, imaginative, and energetic. Like self- directed 
learning, experiential learning activities should also receive appropriate merit and credit. 

I 

With the emphasis on adult learning methodologies. The professional development 
project(PDP) was launched by A.I.P.T.F in collaboration with E.I./ CTF/STF in 1995, 
with a view to fine-tune the teaching competencies of primary teachers. Since 1995, 
hundreds of primary teachers in a number of states have been provided training for their 
professional development. A brief report of the professional development programmes 
organized at the national level for the year 2004-2005 is given here based on the reports of 
the professional development project of A.I.P.T.F. 

From 1995 the project of professional development (PDP) was in operation in the states of 
Uttaranchal, Jharkhand, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Goa. Besides these 
states, three more states were added to this programme during the financial year 2004-05. 
Activities were conducted by the National Resource Centre at the national level and by the 
States Primary Teacher’s Associations (Rajya Prathmik Shikshak Sanghs) in their states 
for the professional development of their teachers. 

D. Main Themes of the Programmes 

1) Development of personnel hygiene skills among pupils; 

2) Up-gradation of content and methodology of teaching Hindi, Environmental Studies 
(Science) and Mathematics; 

3) Strategies for raising level of achievement in primary grades. 

In the afore said programmes, teachers from the states of Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Uttaranchal and Tamilnadu were benefited. 

The details of training programme organized, its dates, and venue and the number of 
teachers trained is as under. 
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TABLE 3.1- Programmes Conducted at the National Level by the National Resource 
Centre. 


S.No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of participants who attended the 

programme 





M 

F 

T 

1. 

Planning Meeting 

AIPTF, New Delhi 

26-29 May, 04 

21 

- 

22 

2. 

National Project 

Committee 

Meeting 

AIPTF^New Delhi 

07-08 Jan, 04 

11 

3 

14 

1-2 April, 05 

11 

2 

13 

3. 

Visual Learning 
Training Course 

AIPTF,New Delhi 

27-29 July, 04 

20 

8 

28 

19-21 Dec, 04 

22 

7 

29 

4. 

Panel Discussion 

on Development 

of Personal 

Hygiene skills 

Jaipur 

18 Nov, 04 

1 

26 

9 

■ 

5. 

Training 

Programme in 

Content and 

Methods of 

Teaching Hindi 

AIPTF, New Delhi 

25-27 Nov, 04 

25 

5 

30 

6. 

Lecture on 

Strategies for 

Raising Pupils 

Learning 

AIPTF, New Delhi 

i 

7“ Dec, 04 

35 

13 

48 

7. 

Training in 

Content and 

Methods of 

Teaching 

Environmental 

Studies 

Harid war 

9 to 11 Mar, 05 

14 

16 

30 

8. 

Training in 

Content and 

Methods of 

Teaching 

Mathematics 

Tamilnadu 

21-23 Jan, 05 

22 

8 

30 

9. 

Specialized 

Training Course 

AIPTF, New Delhi 

28-30 Jan. 05 

11 

'5 

16 
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M -Male, F- Female, T- Total 

A Specialized Training Programme for teachers already trained under Professional 
Development Project (PDP) was organized at the headquarters of All India Primary 
Teachers’ Federation in Delhi. The objective of this specialized training programme was to 
further fine-tune competencies of teachers with regard to the use of innovative teaching 
strategies acquired by them earlier under PDP. The programme was organized from 28* to 
30* January, 05. In this programme 16 participants from the states of Uttaranchal, 
Jharkhand, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Goa participated. 

The training was imparted by Canadian experts - Mrs. Janet Uayh and Mrs. Carol Ward. 
The teachers were trained in the following teaching strategies 

1) Co- operative Learning 

2) Mind Mapping 

3) Concept Attainment Model 

4) Multiple Intelligence 

5) Brain Storming 

Apart from the national level professional development programmes, more professional 

! 

development programmes were also conducted tjy state Shishah Sanghs in the states of 
Uttranchal, Jharkhand, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, and Goa. The tables below give the 
details of the programmes. 
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TABLE-3.2 


Professional Development Programmes (PDP) Conducted by State Shikshak Sanghs 


Uttaranchal 


S.No. 

Title of the Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Number of Participants 




Programme 


F 

H 

J. 

District Level Training 

Seminar 

B.R.C 

Chamba,Tehri 

Garhwal 

17-20 Nov, 04 

22 

13 

35 



B.R.C Bageshwar 

13-16 Dec, 04 



36 



B.R.C 

Baharadabad i 

Hardwar 

19-22 Jan, 05 

17 

18 

35 


Jharkhand 


S. No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 
Programme 

Number of Participants 

M 

F 

Hi 

!.• 

District Level 

Training Seminar 

Navin Arakshi 

M.S.Ranchi 

17-20 Aug, 

04 

23 

12 

35 

2. ! 

District Level 

Training Seminar 

Hazaribagh 

18-21 Dec, 04 

24 

8 

32 

3. 

District Level ' 

Training Seminar 

B.R.C. Complex. 

West Sighbhum 

20-23 Dec, 04 

26 

9 

35 

4. 

Evaluation Meeting 

Ranchi 

2L22Mar,05 

21 

9 ■■■ , ■ 

30 
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Andhra Pradesh 


■ 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of Participants 

M 

F 

T 

1. 

District Level 

Training Seminar 

Nalgonda, District 

06-09 Mar, 05 

18 

17 

35 

Guntur 

i 

03-06 April, 05 

17 

B 

35 

2. 

Evaluation Meeting 

APPTA, State office 

iS.19 April, 05 



30 


, ■ « 

Goa 


S, No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue , 

! 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of Participants 

M 

F 

T 

1. 

District Level 

Training Seminar 

■ 

Babay prabhu Memorial 

Hall, Ponda 

03-06 Nov, 04 

7 

28 

35 

2. 

District Level 

Training Seminar 

Sincro Hotal Fatorda Margo 

(South zone) 

06-09 Nov, 04 

4 

28 

32 


District Level 

Training Seminar 

Hotal Priti International 

Gawasawado Mapuca 

27-30 Dec,04 

14 ^ 

20 

34 

4. 

Evaluation Meeting 

Hotal Atish, Farmagudi, 

Ponda 

27-28 Mar, 05 

4 

25 

29 


iOO 





















































Maharashtra 


S.No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of Participants 

M 

F 

T 

1. 

District Level 

1 

Training 

Seminar 

Govt. 

polytechnic. 

Amravati 

22-25 Nov, 

04 

■ 

16 

35 


Maharashtra Prathmik Shikshak Sangh was not able to organize more professional 
development Seminars because the Government of Maharashtra had directed Akhil 
Maharashtra Prathmik Shikshak Sangh not to organize any in service training progrannne 
for teachers. Further, the state Government had increased working hours of teachers up to 8 
hours a day. Teachers were also required to work even on Sundays and public holidays. No 
teacher was allowed to proceed on leave except on medical grounds. The Government had 
taken these steps to improve pupils’ enrolment, retention and their learning achievementAs 
three more states- Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana were added under the PDP 
during the y?ar 2004-05; there was a need of training the resource persons. Thus 
developmental programmes to train resource persons were held. 

The details of the training of Resource Persons along with the details of planning and 
awareness meetings conducted are given bellow in tabular form. 


TABLE 3.3 

Details of Resource Persons Training, Planning and Awareness Meetings. 
Rajasthan 


S. No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of Participants 

M 

F 

^ T 

1. 

Training of 

Resource 

Persons 

Jaipur 

09-15 Feb, 05 

25 

16 

41 : 
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Himachal Pradesh 


S.No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of 

Participants 

IQI' 

F 

B 

1. 

Planning Cum- 

Awareness 

Meeting 

Manali 

19-21 Jan, 05 

7 

3 

10 

2. 

Training of 

Resource 

persons 

Manali 

31 Jan to 6 

Feb.05 

7 

3 

1 


Haryana 


S.No. 

Title of the 

Programme 

Venue 

Dates of the 

Programme 

Number of 

Participants 

M 

F 

T 

1. 

Project 

Committee 

Meeting 

Hissar 

7 Feb, 05 

7 

3 

10 

New Delhi 

30Mar.05 

6 

3 

9 

2. 

Planning & 

Awareness 

Meeting 

Hissar 

8-10 Feb, 05 

20 

5 

25 

3. 

1 

Training of 

Resource 

Persons 

Hissar 

14-15 Feb, 05 & 

22-26 Feb, 05 

37 

12 

49 
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Resource persons training was imparted to primary teachers at Manali(Himachal Pradesh), 
Jaipur (Rajasthan) and Hissar (Haryana). At Manali, training was imparted to teachers 
from January to 6* February, 05. The main objective of the training was to fine- tune 
participants’ teaching competencies by adding to their repertoire a few more teaching 
strategies. This professional development of teachers was aimed to improve their 
classroom processes which in turn would lead to improvement in their pupils learning 
achievement. Another objective of the training was to create a body of resource persons 
who would train teachers at the district and the block level in their own state. This would 
facilitate improvement in classroom processes of all the primary teachers in the state over a 
period of time. 

E. Evaluation of Professional Development Project Based on the Reports of 
Evaluation Meetings Conducted by A.I.P.T.F. 

The leaders of A.I.P.T.F and the coordinator PDP felt that a considerable amount of time, 
money and energy is being invested into professional development of teachers under 
professional development project. There was thus a need to determine the impact of 
training on classroom processes of teachers at their workplace. This meant that, there was a 
need to determine as to how much skills acquired through the training were being 
transferred into the work situation of teachers. Transfer of training is defined as the degree 
to which the knowledge and skills acquired by training are effectively applied in the 

I 

workplace. 

A widely accepted model to determine the effectiveness of training is Kirkpatrick’s model 
of training evaluation criteria (Kirkpatrick, 1987). This model proposes four levels of 
training evaluation criteria 

1) Reactions 

2) Learning 

3) Behavior 

4) Result 
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Under professional Development Project, evaluation meetings are an integral part of the 
Project. Each state, in which the training of teachers is organized, is required to organize an 
evaluation meeting every year. To determine the impact of the Professional Development 
Project, evaluation reports of a few evaluation meetings organized in different states were 
studied. Based on the reactions of the participating teachers in these evaluation meetings, 
benefits flowing to teachers as a result of their training under Professional Development 
Project were highlighted. The evaluation of the professional development project has thus 
been made on the basis of teachers’ own perceptions. The impact of the project has not 
been studied in terms of changes in teachers’ classroom processes as well as gain in pupils’ 
learning achievement. The table given below shows the names of the states and the year in 
which some of the evaluation meetings were organized. 

TABLE 3.4 

Evaluation Meetings Held in Different States 


S.No. 

Names of the 

States 

Duration of 

the evaluation 

meetings 

Dates of the evaluation 

meetings was organized 

Number of teachers 

participated in the 

evaluation meeting 

1. 

Tamilnadu 

2 days 

18-19 May, 2001 

■ 

30 

2. 

Kerala 

2 days 

27-28 May, 2001 

30 

3. 

Assam 

2 days 

i) 7-8 June, 2001 

30 


1 


ii) 16-17 May, 2001 

30 


Orissa 

2 days 

i)U‘MayU‘ June, 2001 


|H 



ii) 23-24 March, 2003 

30 

5. 


2 days 

2-3 June, 2001 

30 

6. 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 days 

7-8 March, 2003 

30 

7. 

Uttaranchal 

2 days 

5-6 Nov, 2004 

' 24 ' : ' 

8. 

Goa 

2 days 

27-28 March, 2005 

'2B 
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Reports of these evaluation meetings were studied with special reference to the gains 
flowing to teachers, problems being encountered by them in implementing Professional 
Development activities in their schools and suggestions made by them to improve the 
effectiveness of professional development project are highlighted in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

More then eighty percent of teachers who participated in Evaluation meetings organized in 
the states of Tamil Nadu. Kerala, Assam, Orissa, West Bengal,Uttar Pradesh, and 
Uttaranchal reported that they perceived a change in their behavior due to their training 

t 

\mdQxProfessional Development Project a joii^t venture of AIPTF, El, CTF, and STF. 
The highest percentage i.e.90% of such teachers belonged to the state of Kerala and the 
lowest i.e. 70% to West Bengal. In Goa, almost hundred percent teachers expressed that 
because of training under PDP there was a substantial positive change in their classroom 
processes. 

They further expressed that they are using almost all the teaching strategies/ approaches 
acquired by them under Professional Development Project. These respondents in all 
these states reported the areas in which they perceived change in their behavior. 

i. The training influenced substantially their attitude towards their 
students .They are now providing parental care to their students and they 
have developed ethics of child care. 

ii. They started organizing co-operative learning situations and group learning 
activities in their schools, and also adopted interactive approaches to 
teaching. They expressed that they have incorporated these approaches into 
their repertoire. 

iii. The training enhanced their self- confidence and their self-esteem. They 
exercise more patience in dealing with students now. 

iv. The teachers revealed that the techniques of brain storming and problem 
solving are useful. They are now using them in their day to day teaching in 
the classroom. These stimulate their learners to thinlc creatively. 
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V. Innovative teaching strategies learnt by them in the training programme 
have helped them to generate a conducive learning climate in the 
classroom. 

vi. The importance of communication including body language, silence and 
other nonverbal/ extra-verbal cues stressed in the training programme, 
proved very useful to them in improving their teaching learning process in 
the classroom. 

vii. The training sensitized them to a great extent about professional ethics and 
accountability. 

viii. Almost all the participating teachers in the evaluation meeting in 
Uttamachal reported that the training increased their learning desire. The 
training also strengthened their bond with their students. 

ix. About 90% of the participants reported that innovative methods of teaching 
are well received by their students. Their response is overwhelming. They 
enjoy group and co-operative learning activities. They take keen interest 
and participate actively in brain storming and problem solving activities. 

X. About 9 to 17% of the teachers in some states who underwent training 
under Professional Development Project by AIPTF did not have any 
opportunity to attend departmental in service education and training to 
update their knowledge and to fine- tune the teaching competencies after 
joining the post as a teacher. PD project provided an opportunity to them to 
equip themselves with certain innovative teaching strategies. 

Kerala and Orissa Rajya Prathmik Shikshak Sangh reported that the Professional 
Development Project has been immensely beneficial to their teachers, students and the 
education department. The president of Orissa Prathruk Shishak Sangh informed the 
AIPTF office that the state Government has obtained from them a list of teachers trained 
under PDP in their state. These teachers are now being used as resource persons by the 
Education Department of the state in their training programmes being organized at the 
Block level. 
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The Education Department of Government of Uttaranchal also appreciated the in service 
training of primary teachers under professional development programme. The department 
is incorporating some components of PD project into the training design/ curriculum for in- 
service education of Primary teachers of the entire state. The services of teachers trained 
under PD project would be used to transact these components. 

The Education Department, Government of Goa state appreciated the quality of training 
imparted to primary teachers under P.D. Project. They expressed their willingness to 
include some components of P.D. Project into their training curriculum to be designed in 
near future for training primary teachers under Sa^va Shiksha Abhiyan. 

Members of the Project Committee in states in which the Professional Development 
Project has been implemented or is in operation have clearly mentioned that the 
Professional Development Project has been beneficial to teachers, students, and 
educational authorities. They have specified that students are getting opportunities to learn 
in joyful environment. It is beneficial to teachers as it enhances their knowledge and fine- 
tunes their teaching competencies. It also unites teachers and improves their self image. It 
is beneficial to the Education Department as PD Project is supplementing their endeavors 
to provide recurrent in service training to primary teachers in the state. 

Apart from application and benefits received through P.D programmes, some impediments 
were reported while implementing the learnt skills in schools,Apart from the feedback 
from the evaluation meetings and the analysis based on them, a reaction scale was also' 
developed by the coordinator, PDP, to determine the effectiveness of specialized training 
imparted to teachers. The scale had 14 items on different aspects of training. A five point 
scale w<is used to determine participant’s reactions. The points on the scale were- long 
from Not at all, to some extent, to an average extent, to a large extent, and to a great extent. 
The participants were requested to encircle the point whidi reflected their assessment with 
regard to the different aspects of the specialized training. Out of 16 participants, twelve 
participants (75%) expressed that they were benefited to a great extent (highest point on 
the rating scale) by the specialized training imparted by Canadian experts. The rest of the 
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participants (25%) expressed that they were benefited to the large extent. The dnta 
reflected that the specialized training was very effective. The contributing factor for the 
effectiveness of training could be the appropriateness of the training methodology used by 
the experts. 80% of the respondents mentioned that the training methodology was the most 
appropriate. The remaining 20 percent expressed that it was appropriate to a large extent. 
Further, more 80 percent of the respondents expressed that they had internalized the 
process of organizing workshops for the professional development of teachers to a great 
extent. The rest 20 percent mentioned that they have internalized the process to a large 
extent. The participants further expressed that they will be able to use more effectively the 
teaching strategies in their classroom for transacting the curriculum. The percentage of 


teachers, who would use different strategies in their class rooms. 

is given below;- 

1. 

Co- operative learning 

87.5% 

2. 

Mind Mapping 

62.5% 

3. 

Concept Attainment Model 

81.2% 

4. 

Multiple Intelligence 

50% 

5. 

Brain Storming 

87.5% 


To determine the effectiveness of resource persons training, a reaction scale was developed 
by the organization. The points on the scale were 

a) Not at all 

b) To some extent 

c) To an average extent 

d) To a large extent 

e) To a great extent. 

After the training programme was over, reaction scale was administered to the participants. 
Thereafter the data was analyzed and their reactions to main items of the scale were 
analyzed.Out of 34 participants who were administered the reaction scale twenty five 
(73.5%) participants expressed that they were benefited by the training programme to a 
great extent (highest point on the reaction scale). Six (17.6%) participants expressed that 
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they were benefited to a large extent. The rest (8.9%) reacted that they were benefited to an 
average extent. Participants were asked to mention as to which of the teaching strategies / 
approaches they would be able to use in their classroom. For transacting the curriculum. 
Their responses are depicted in the table below. 

TABLE 3.5 

Teachers’ Attitude to Use the Learnt Teaching Strategies 


S.No. 

Number and percentage of 

teachers 

Teaching strategy/ 

approach 

1. 

32 (94.1%) 

Co-operative learning 

2. 

24 (70.6%) 

Mind Mapping 

3. 

' " ' ' ■ ! 

1 

21 (61.8%) 

Brain Storming 

4. 

14(88.2%) 

1 

Concept Attainment Strategy 

5. 

7 (20.6%) 

Multiple Intelligence 


The data reflected participants’ attitude to use the leamt teaching strategies / approaches 
for transacting the curriculum in their classroom. Other observations regarding the 
programme were 

i. Hundred percent of the participants reported that the training methodology 
used by the trainers- Canadian experts was appropriate. However, 25 
(73.5%) participants expressed that it was appropriate to a great extent. 
Eight (23.5%) participants expressed its appropriateness to a large extent 
and the rest (3%) to an average extent. 
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ii. Fifteen (44.1%) participants reported that they have internalized to a great 
extent the process of organizing the training programme under PDF for 
professional development of teachers. Fourteen (42.2%) reported that they 
have internalized the process to a large extent and the rest (14.7%) to an 
I average extent. 

iii. Twenty four (70.6%) participants reported that they have followed the 
principles of adult learning to a great extent and eight (23.5%) to large 
extent and the reaming two (5.9%) to an average / some extent. 

How ever, the participants made some suggestions for the betterment of the training 
programme in future. The suggestions were 

i. A few CD’s depicting classroom teaching situation/ episodes in Canadian 
classrooms at the primary level need to be shown to participants in these 
training programmes. This would facilitate internalization of innovative 
teaching strategies on the part of the participants. 

ii. Multi-grade teaching should be a component of the training design/ 
curriculum. 

iii. Specific learning material for resource persons need to be developed and 
provided to trainees. 

iv. More training programmes at the district/ block level need to be organized. 

F. Difficulties Being Experienced by Teachers in Organizing Innovative Activities in 
Their School (At National Level) 

Teachers reported some problems being faced by them in their schools while implementing 
the innovative strategies learnt under PDP. Analysis of their responses is as follows 

i. About 15 to 30% of the teachers trained under PDP in different states reported that 
they are not getting co-operation from their head-teachers. I^k of support and 
encouragement form their head-teachers demotivates them to organize activities 
such as co-operative learning, group learning, brain stomung, problem solving 
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etc. ^ome of these teachers further reported that their head teachers are not co- 
operating because they do not fully understand the operation of the said activities 
and their importance in influencing pupils’ learning achievement. They also 
expressed that their head teachers do not feel comfortable to learn about the said 
activities from their juniors. Some head teachers think that the implementation of 
PDP activities in their school might adversely affect their academic supremacy. 
Further they are apprehensive that implementation may cause administrative 
difficulties / problems. 

ii. Some teachers reported that poor infrastructure facilities were standing in their way 

to organize the said activities in their schools. For instance 28.3% of the 
participants in Orissa reported that lack of space is one of the reasons which 
restrict them to try these activities in their schools. Besides, lack of teaching 
material also impedes their endeavors in this regard. A good percentage of 
teachers in Uttaranchal also reported that inadequacy of rooms in the schools is 
an insurmountable problem for organizing Professional Development activities in 
the schools. 

iii. About 20% of the teachers in different states reported that their education officers 

do not show any concern for PDP activities in their schools. In Uttaranchal only 
3% of the teachers reported that their Education officers do not cooperate with 
them in implementing PDP activities in their classroom. They do not perceive a 
good image of the teachers who are members of one or the other teachers union/ 
organization, Thus these officers do not appreciate such programmes they are 
more concerned with the coverage of syllabus rather then the benefits which may 
flow to students form the organization oi innovative activities. 

iv. Lack of co-operation and support of co-workers was also cited by teachers as 

another problem / difficulty in implementing the said innovative activities in 
schools. One of the reasons for their non-co-operative attitude is that those co- 
workers who belong to the rival union do not like these activities and rather 
oppose them. Another reason is that senior co-workers, who did not get training 
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under PDP, oppose these activities and they do not want to learn about them from 
their juniors. 

V. High pupil- teacher ratio in primary schools was also cited as another impediment in 
the way of institutionalizing the said innovative activities in schools. 

vi. Team development model, career stages of teachers, were the activities which did 

not impress them at all. 

vii. Participants reported that the training material provided to them during training was 

adequate. However about 15 percent of the participants reported that translated 
version of the training material in regional language -e.g. Malyalam, Tamil, 
Assamese, Bengali and Hindi needed some improvement as certain concepts 
were not clear. 

viii. Lack of cooperation form students was also cited as a hurdle to implement PDP 

activities in schools. 

ix. One of the drawbacks of the PD Ih’oject is that programmes are being organized 
only at the district level. Unless the PD programmes are organized at the block 
level, grass-root levels can not be touched. 

X. A good percentage of teachers who underwent training at the district level in 
different states were not satisfied with one short training provided to them by the 
AIPTF under PDP. They desire the training to be recurrent i.e. to be provided 
periodically. “Changing instructional practices involves confusion, self doubts, 
and temporary setbacks. New procedures for daily work and other uncertainly 
arousing events. 

xi. About 50% of the trainees reported that the duration of training at district level was 
inadequate. They desire it to be increased by a day or two with a view to provide 
them more time for discussion and practicing of the leamt approaches and their 
internalization. This was evident from thp responses of the teachers in evaluation 
meetings. The desire to change the duration of the training from 3 days to longer 

period of time was expressed by teachers from different states. 
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TABLE 3.6 

Adequate Duration of PDF as Expressed by Different State Affiliates 


S.No. 

Name of the 

State 

Number of 

teachers who 

participated in the 

evaluation meeting 

Percentage of teachers who expressed that 
the duration of training was 

Duration of 

training 

programme 

recommended 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

i. 

Tamilnadu 

30 

73 

27 

4 days 

2. 

Kerala 

30 

42 

58 

6 days 

3. 

Assam 

30 

53 

47 

7 days 

4. 

Orissa 

30 

40 

60 

6 days 

5. 1 

West Bengal 

30 

40 

60 

j 

6 days 

6. 

Uttar Pradesh 

24 

42 

58 

6 days 

7. 

Goa 

29 

20 

80 

6-8 days 

8. 

Uttaranchal 

24 

40 

60 

More than 4 days 
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Also expressed were the following views ' 

i. Resource persons should use more effectively adult learning approaches for 
transacting different themes/ concepts in the training sessions at the district 
level. 

ii. Since the program at the district level had been very useful to them, the 
participants suggested that more programmes need to be conducted to cover a 
greater number of teachers. Further they suggested that programmes may be 
conducted at the block level too. 

iii. Participants reported that some concept in translated version of the training 
material in regional language is not clear. English equivalents for important 
words could be given in brackets also. More pictorial illustrations could be 
given. 

The leaders of A.I.P.T.F. and project coordinator PDP pondered upon all the suggestions 
given by the state affiliates and held discussions on future plan of action. Looking into 
the growth of PDP in the year 2004-2005,which was in operation in the states of 
Maharashtra, Uttaranchal, Goa, Jharkhand , Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Himachal 
Pradesh and Haryana.The state of Mizoram could not be covered as AIPTF did not get 
protective area permit for Canadian experts from the Department of Home, Govt, of 
Mizoram. 

During 2005-06, PDP continued to be in operation in the states of Uttaranchal, Goa, 
Jharkhand, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana. 

During 2006-07, Uttaranchal and Maharashtra will be phased out. The project would 
continue to be jin operation in the state of Goa, Jharkhand, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, 

Himachal Pradesh and Haryana. Besides, the project would be in operation in three states 
in which it was launched during 2005-06. These states are Mizoram, Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab. During this year, a research study has been planned and will be executed with a 
view to determining the impact of the Professional Development Project on class room 
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process of teachers trained under the professional Development Project. The project 
proposal for conducting the study has been developed and is being sent along with budget 
estimates for the year 2006-07 for perusal and approval of the CTF/ STF. Further four 
Specialized Training Programmes are proposed to be conducted. 

I 

During 20071-08, Jharkhand Goa & Andhra Pradesh would be phased out. The project 
would be in operation in the state of Haryana, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
Punjab and Madhya Pradesh. The research study specified in the preceding para would be 
launched in other four states. Besides a Review meeting for three days is proposed to be 
organized. The findings of the research study conducted during 2006-07 would be placed 
before the representatives from CTF/ STF and representatives of the affiliates of the 
Federation. The objective of the meeting is to devise futuristic action plan with regard to 
the professional development of teaches in India in the light of the findings of the study. 
Strategies to reach out those teachers who have not been influenced by PDP project 
directly or indirectly would be discussed. Top functionaries and experts firom CTF/STF 
would participate in this National Level Review Meeting to steer and guide the 
deliberations. Besides it is proposed to conduct four Specialized Training programmes for 
the benefit of the teachers. 

During 2006-07, and 2008-09, it has been proposed to organize four specialized training 
programmes. In these programmes, teachers already trained under PDP would be provided 
advance training to enhance knowledge and to fine-tune their instructional strategies which 
they acquired from PDP training. The number of specialized programme has been 
increased because the duration of specialized programme is form three to four days. This 
would provide better learning experiences to teachers to internalize the innovative teaching 
strategies. The need for increasing the duration of specialized training form three four days 
was also expressed by participants who underwent specialized training at Delhi fi"om 28-30 
January, 2005. , 
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4. Sensitization about ‘Right to Education Bill 2005’ 

Another important programme on which AIPTF presently is working is to sensitize leaders 
and teachers about the ‘Right to Education Bill 2005’ In2002, constitution was amended 
and right to education became a fundamental right. 

AIPTF leadership feels that certain provisions of the bill are against the interests of 
teachers. A conference on Right to Education Bill 2005 was organized at the Delhi 
headquarters of AIPTF from 22“*^ to 24* June 2006.A brief report along with context and 
deliberations held during the conference was studied by the investigator. The conference 
reflected on the issues and concerns about elementary education in India with a back drop 
of its gradual growth over the years. 

The All India Primary Teachers’ Federation has made significant endeavors to exert 
pressure on the Govt, of India to enact a law to make elementary Education a Fundamental 
Right. Of these the most significant was four Yatras. The objective of these yatras was to 
generate awareness about the need of Education for All among students, teachers, parents, 
teachers’ associations, community leaders, panchyat members, political leaders, NGOs 
etc.These yatras originated from:-Attari border in Punjab, Motihari in Bihar, Chenni in 
Tamilnadu and Guwahati in Assam culminated at Bangalore on 18* October, 2002. 
Thousands of teachers, students, parents, community leaders participated in these yatras. 
Besides a number of Members of Legislative Assemblies (MLAs), Chief Minister and 
Education Ministers of different states and Members of Parliament (MPs) participated in 
these Y atras. 

At the end of the yatras. National Level Biennial Conference was organized at Bangalore 
by the AIPTF on 19* -20* October, 2002. The theme of the Conference was “Stop Child 
Labour and Provide Education for AH”. In this conference, more than 50,000 teachers 
participated from all over the country. 

In 2002 the Indian Parliament amended the Indian Constitution. The 86* Constitutional 
amendment in 2002 has provided free and compulsory education to all children in the age 
group 6 to 14 years as a Fundamental Right under Article 21 A of the Constitution, in such 
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maimer as the State may, by law, determine. To operationalise the Fundamental Right to 
Education Act, the Govt, has prepared a draft of an act- Right to Education Bill, 2005. It 
plans to place the Bill before the Indian Parliament for its passing. The Bill has undergone 
a revision a number of times. All India Primary Teachers’ Federation studied the Bill and 
suggested suitable modifications in it. The Government of India accepted some of these 
suggestions and modified the Bill accordingly. The present form of the Bill has a number 
of provisions which are derogatory to the interests of Teachers. As such, the Federation 
planned to discuss the Bill with the General Secretaries and Presidents of State Primary 
Teachers Association and to identify provisions which are against the interests of primary 
teachers and to protest to the Govt, of India, state Govt, against these unjust provisions of 
the Bill. 

The Federation approached the Education International (El) and apprised them that the 
Government of India has developed a Bill known as Right to Education Bill -2005. In this 
Bill, there are provisions which are against the interests of the teachers. The Federation 
requested the El to allocate funds for organizing a National Conference to identify these 
provisions so that the Government of India is approached to modify these provisions. The 
El accepted the request of the AIPTF and allocated the requisite funds. 

The Federation organized the Conference at Jagdish Mishra Bhawan for three days form 
22”'* to 24* June, 2006. In this Conference 51 members of the Federation participated. The 
main objectives of the Conference were as specified below. 

The main objectives of the Conference were 

i. Sensitize Presidents and General Secretaries of all state primary teachers 
associations, office bearers of the Federation and members of the Executive 
Council regarding different provisions of the Right to Education Bill, 2005; 

ii. Identify provisions of the Bill derogatory to the interests of primary teachers 
and pupils; and 

hi. To formulate plan of action to exert pressure on the Govt, of India to make 
necessary modifications in the Bill. 
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After the discussions, the members suggested modifications in the Right to Education Bill 
2005. 

Modifications Required in the Right to Education Bill-2005 

After discussing the Bill section by section, there was a consensus among the participants 
that the following provisions of the Bill are against the interests of teachers. The All India 
Primary Teachers’ Federation and its state affiliates must oppose these provisions and 
exert pressure on the Government of India to modify them. Further it was suggested by 
participants that we need to be precise in our reactions towards unjust provisions of the 
Bill. We must specify precisely as to what we want against these provisions. 

The following modifications were made 


TabIe-3.7 

Modification in Right to Education Bill-2005 


Provisions in the Bill 

Modifications Required 

Section 22. School Management Committees 

3P]iysical assets of every state school, 

including its building, appurtenant 

land and fixtures and all equipment 

1 

and furniture etc. shall be transferred 

by the concerned government/ local 

authority to the SMC within three 

months of its constitution under this 

Act, subject to such terms, conditions 

And restrictions, and in such manner. 

As many be prescribed. 

. Physical assets of very state school would 
continue to be with appropriate government / 
local authority 

4. (iv) School Management Committee 

would disburse salary to teachers from 

the grants received for the purpose from 

the appropriate government/ local 

authority and to deduct payment of salary 

For the period of unauthorized absence. If 

Any in such manner as decided by the 

SMC 

4. (iv) The disbursement of salary to 

teachers would continue to be made by 

the appropriate Government/ local 

authority. The powers to Deduct payment 

of salary for the period of. Unauthorized 

absence if any will be with. The 

Education Department. 

4. (v) School Management Committee 
would utilize other grants received form 
the appropriate government local authority 
or any other source for the upkeep and 
development of the school in accordance 
with the terms of such grant and the rules 

I made in that behalf 

4. (v) The School Management 

Committee would receive grant from the 
appropriate government authority only 
for the upkeep and development, of the 
school, in accordance with the terms of 
such grant and the rules made in that 

behalf. 
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23, Teachers of State School to be a School Based Cadre 


23. (1) After the Commencement of this Act 
teachers in state schools, except in state 
schools of specified categories, shall be 
appointed for a specific school by such local 
authority or SMC as may be notified by the 
appropriate government, and shall not be 
transferred there from; 


23. (3) All teachers already serving at the 
commencement of this Act, in State schools, 
except in state schools of specified 
categories, shall be permanently assigned to a 
specific state school in accordance with such 
procedure as may be prescribed within a 
period not exceeding two years from the 
commencement of this Act, and shall then 
not be transferred from the school so 
assigned. 

j 

25. (3) Terms and conditions of service of 
teachers serving in schools shall be decided 
from time to time by the appropriate 
government, commensurate with prescribed 
professional qualifications and experience. 


23. (1) After the Commencement of this 
Act teachers in State schools, except in 
State schools of specified categories, 
shall be appointed by the appropriate 
govt. / local authority. They will be 
placed in the same cadre in which the 
state school teachers are there presently. 
Transfers from one school to other school 
would be permissible as per needs of 
teachers. 

23, (3) All teachers already serving at the 
commencement of this Act, in state 
schools, except in state schools of 
specified categories, shall continue to be 
in the same cadre in which they are 
presently. Transfer from one school to 
other school would be permissible as per 
needs of teachers. 


25. (3) Terms and conditions of service 
of teachers serving in schools shall be 
decided from time to time by the 
appropriate government, commensurate 
with prescribed academic & professional 
qualifications and experience. Their pay 
scales will be as per Central pay Scales. 
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28. Redressal of Teachers’ Grievances 
It shall be the duty of the SMC/Local 
authority to redress teachers’ grievances to 
the extent they fall within its purview and to 
support the teachers in obtaining redressal of 
such grievances as does not fall within its 
purview. 


28. Redressal of Teacheiis’ Grievances 
It shall be duty of Education Department 
of appropriate government/ local 
authority to redress teachers’ grievances. 
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Based on the modifications suggested by A.I.P.T.F, the organization has put forth some 
demands. These demands axe: 

i. “Right to Education” should be offered to all children up to age of 14 years 
free, quality on a compulsory basis; 

ii. All India Primary Teachers Federation has taken serious concern about unjust 
provisions of the “Right to Education Bill 2005” and strongly protests and 
recommends to the Govt, of India to modify these provisions in the light of its 
recommendations before placing it to the Indian Parliament for its passing. This 
is because these are against the interests of elementary schools teaches and 
educations administration and to avoid frustration and the erosion of 
commitment among teachers to the cause of education. 

iii. Allocate 6 % GDP to education and raise to 10%. 

iv. Constitute VI Pay Commission to evolve and implement a uniform scale of pay 
structure for all school teachers under all managements in the country on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Chattopadhyaya Commission; 

V. Merger of D.A with the pay of teachers in all the states to adopt the uniform 
Central Govt, policy; 

vi. Stop interference of Panchyat Raj in school administration and its activities; 

vii. Stop commercialization of education and appoint only trained teachers 
throughout the country with appropriate time scales of pay according to their 
qualification; 

viii. All those appointed as Para teachers, Shiksha Karmis and Contract teachers 
should be brought into the mainstream of teachers by providing them tmiform 
pay scales and service conditions and sufficient training. In future, only trained 
teachers should be appointed. 

ix. Do away with single teacher schools and make all them multiple teachers 
schools by appointing additional teachers. 

X. The teacher pupil ratio should be 1 :30; 

xi. Increase in the age of superannuation (retirement) to 62 years keeping in view 
of the increase in the life expectancy; 
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xii. On the basis of recommendations of Chatopadhyaya Commission, the Govt, of 
India has not sanctioned teaching allowance to all the teachers till today. We 
demand 15% of the basic pay as the teaching allowance for teaching work 
under all kinds of managements. 

xiii. The new pension policy framed by the Govt, of India has been seriously 
considered and the AIPTF demands to scrap it and follow the present pension 
scheme. 

xiv. After a long struggle, teachers have been able to gain certain facilities. These 
should not be curtailed or withdrawn. 

5. Celebration of ‘Global Action Week’ 

One of the annual programmes of AIPTF is conduction of various awareness programmes 
in the Global Action Week. The background of the Global Action Week is that in April 
2000 in Dakar, Senegal, 185 governments committed to provide Education for All (EFA) 
by the year 2015. Global Action Week is one of several events organized by the Global 
Campaign for Education (GCE) with the intention of mobilizing public opinion to exert 
pressure on governments and intergovernmental agencies to provide free, quality education 
for all (EFA). 

During this week millions of people around the world organize activities in their own 

f 

countries to remind their governments to fulfill th^ promise made in Dakar. 

AIPTF state affiliates organized mass rallies and many other activities to focus the 
attention of political leaders, commerce forum, community leaders, leaders of teachers, 
associations of primary teachers’ etc. on the need of achieving the goal- Education for all. 
The activities of the AIPTF met with tremendous success. This is because, Non 
Governmental Organizations (NGOs), community leaders, teachers, children, health 
officials, educationists and the media all joined the AIPTF in its endeavor to exert pressure 
on the Government to achieve the goal -EFA. 
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The AIPTF organized press meets at national as well as at the state level to draw the 
attention of the people in general, political leaders, community leaders etc. to the special 
theme of GAW this year 2006 which was ‘Every Child Needs a Teacher’. 

An evaluation workshop highlighting the current status of EFA was conducted in a very 
backward district of Ranrnad in the southern part of India. Representatives from almost all 
the sectors participated in this evaluation workshop. 

A mass rally was also organized. The objective of the rally was to focus the attention of the 
people in general to the cause of EFA. More than 1,300 children and 300 teachers carrying 
candles in their hands, marched through the important streets, places highlighting the need 
for education of the girl child, improvement in enrolment and retention of pupils in 
schools, the problem of dropout and child labour. Officials of the Education Pep^ment 
addressed the rally. 

The organization is against the employment of para-teachers and strongly opposes it. 
The leadership of the organization wants these para-teachers to be a part of the main strem. 
The federation wants to empower them. 

6. Publications 

1 . A.I.P.T.F publishes a monthly news-bulletin which is widely circulated. 

2. Training modules in different languages. 

3. Reports of all important programmes and activities are published. 



3.6.2 CASE STUDY -II 

ALL INDIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS (A.I.F.T.O) 

All India Federation of Teachers Organization (A.I.F.T.O) was established on 23/01/1976 
with the aim to work towards professional excellence and to deviate from the usual bread 
and butter strikes by teachers. The founders of the organization believed that teachers must 
work for social reform through professional development. The founder Secretary 

General Shri V.K Manchanda worked in close co-ordination with Shri R.P Gupta who 
earlier was associated with All India Secondary Teachers Federation (A.I.S.T.F) 

The office of the organization was located in Keshav Puram New Delhi, at the residence of 
Secretary General. After his death the office has been shifted to RZ-12, old Roshanpura 
Extn.Near post office, Najafgarh, New Delhi -43. Now also for all practical purposes, work 
is conducted from the office/residence of the general secretary who is based in Gujrat. 

A.I.F.T.O is not a sectoral organization. The members include teachers from primary level 
to senior secondary level. The present membership of the organization is 1.6 million 
through 34 state organizations affiliated to AIFTO. 

The central leaders of the organization are elected by the general council after every 3 
years. 

According to the constitution of the organization the aims and the objectives and structure 
of the organization is as follows 

A. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE FEDERATION 

i. To organize the teachers working in all States and Union Territories in India. 

ii. To foster a spirit of solidarity, service, brotherhood and cooperation among 
teachers of India and devise ways and means for their betterment. 
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iii. To assist the teachers in creating, strengthening and developing teachers’ 
organizations on democratic and secular lines. 

iv. To endeavor for the welfare and professional upliftment of the teachers 
community. 

V. To represent the teachers and to defend their interests at the inter-state 
Government level. 

vi. To defend freedom and secure the spreading of culture, education and the 
development of teachers in all states of India for all children without any 
discrimination. 

. vii. To seek cooperation of national and international institutions in promoting the 
spirit of nationalism, secularism and in strengthening the ties of national 
professional brotherhood. 

viii. To provide educational and social benefits to members which include seminars, 
get- together, conferences and conventions in different parts of the country. 

ix. To seek and give cooperation of the established national centers having similar 
aims to ameliorate the conditions of working class of the country. 

X. To establish institutions, trusts, foundations for research and training for all 
teachers in all parts of the country relating to the matters concerning the 
teaching profession and other htiman interests. 

f 

xi. To receive grants, donations loans apd to purchase and sell lands in order to 
achieve the objectives of the AIFTO. (Amended on 12 October, 2003 General 
Council, in Jaipur) 

B. RULES, REGULATIONS AND STRUCTURE 
1. Membership 

i. Any teachers’ organization is eligible for membership and accepted by the 
Executive Committee provided: It accepts the aims of AIFTO; It practices 
internal democracy in the general management and running of affairs. It 

pledges to fulfill the obligations deriving from affiliation. 

ii. An organization which is affiliated to the AIFTO may not be affiliated to any 
national organization stated to be competitive by the Federation. 
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iii. Any affiliation can be accepted with retrospective effect, only as far as back as 
the date of sending in of the application. 

’ iv. Conceding the vastness of the states, the affiliation shall be accorded to more 
than one organization of the state. 

2. Duties 

From the date of admission to the AIFTO, the organizations shall accept the following 

obligations: 

i. To publish among their members all the statements made and decision taken by 
the AIFTO. 

ii. To inform the federation about action taken in pursuance of the decision of the 
executive bodies of the AIFTO. 

iii. To send regularly to the federation any information which might interest it or 
which might prove necessary to be filed or published. 

iv. The autonomy of all organizations affiliated to the AIFTO shall be guaranteed. 

3. Withdrawal, Striking Off, Suspension, Expulsion 

i. The organization which wants to withdraw form the AIFTO shall give 
notification six months in advance. Financial obligations shall be suspended at 
the end of the six months term. 

ii. Any organization and / or the office bearer which knowingly violates the 
constitution or the decisions taken by the AIFTO or whose action is harmful to 
the AIFTO can be suspended or excluded by the Executive Committee. The 
decision of the Executive Committee shall be final in this regard. No appeal 
shall be entertained. The representation in the Executive Committee shall be 
forfeited automatically. ( Amended by the General Council on 8 August, 2005 
in Delhi) 

iii. Any organization which has more than 12 months arrears with regard to the 
payment of its affiliation fees without consent of the Executive Committee and 
does not answer the reminders (three) of the secretariat, shall be struck off the 
members list by the Executive Committee. 

iv. The quorum of the Executive Committee shall be one third of the members of 
the coramittee. 
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4. Membership Fee and Admission 

The membership fee shall be on the basis of the strength of the organization affiliated to 
A.I.F.T.O. The affiliated organizations shall have to pay the affiliation fee to the AIFTO 
@ Rs. 0-10 paisa for each member subject to the condition that it should not be less than 
minimum Rs. 1000 ( Rupees one thousand if the membership is less than one thousand) as 
total membership fee per year starting from T* January to 31®* March. The Executive 
Committee, if receives any application before 30 November, can lessen or exempt 
affiliation fee for the specific reasons. (Amended on 22 December, 2002, Executive 
Committee, New Delhi). 

5. Machinery 

The machinery of the AIFTO shall consist of; 

i. General Council, 

ii. National Executive Committee 

iii. National Steering Committee 

iv. National Women Committee 

V. Constitution Review Committee 

vi. Regional Committees 

It shall be the task of these committees to deal with the problems, affiliation of the workers 
in education in their respective areas. 

6. General Council 

i. The members of the General Council shall be the President, General Secretary 
and /or three officials (members) of an affiliated organization. 

ii. The General Council shall meet once in a year with the written notice of 15 
days in advance and the quorum of the General Council shall be one third of the 

' members of the General Council. 

iii. The General Council shall discuss and decide the policies, programmes 
chalked out by the Executive Comnpttee and pass the audited accounts of 
AIFTO and the business approved by the Executive Committee. 
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iv. The General Council shall elect the members of the Executive Committee and 
the office bearers of the AIFTO for three years. 

V. The General Council shall elect National Steering Committee for three years. 
(Added on 12'*' Oct. 2003, by the General Council at Jaipur). 


7. Executive Committee 

i. The Executive Committee as elected by its affiliates shall be entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs. The terms of the Executive Committee shall be of three 
years. 

ii. The Executive Committee shall be elected by all the affiliated organizations, 
which shall have equal number of vqtes after every three years. The election 
must take place in the month of Januky or before the expiry of each term of 
three years. 

iii. In case of emergency, the elections can be postponed for a year but for the 
postponement two third majority present in the Executive Committee shall be 
required. The election can not be postponed for more than two years but every 
year the Executive Committee shall have to decide by two -third majority. 

iv. It shall be composed of forty three members which include the president, the 
working president, the vice president (s), the organizing secretary, the finance 
secretary, the deputy secretaries, and the members. The strength can be 
increased to give representation to the states. 

V. The members mandate shall expire at the end of every three years. A mandate 
shall also expire when the organization to which the member belongs is no 
longer considered as affiliated to the AIFTO. 

vi. In the event of being unable to attend the meeting, any regular member of the 
Executive Committee shall be replaced by a substitute. 

vii. The Executive Committee shall meet once in a year with fifteen days written 
notice. The Secretary General shall convene the meeting. The Secretary 
General, in case of emergency, can summon the Executive Committee within 
seven days written notice. 
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viii. All the members and the patrons shall have the ri^t to vote at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee. Voting shall be by show of hands or by the secret 
ballot, if requested. Decision shall be by simple majority. 

ix. The President and the Secretary General can be elected on merit grounds and 
not necessary form any organization. 

8. National Steering Committee 

i. The General Council shall constitute the National Steering Committee. 

ii. There will be 12 members of the National Steering Committee comprising the 
president, the working president, tbe secretary general the deputy secretary 
general, the treasurer, the chairperson of the women committee, one senior most 
vice president, one secretary and four regional representatives elected by each 
region. 

iii. The National Steering Committee will meet normally once three months to take 
decisions on the matter of urgent nature. 

iv. The quorum of the National Steering Committee shall be 50 percent of the 
members. (Amended and serially numbered by the General Council on 8 
August, 2005 in Delhi.) 

9. National Women Committee 

i. The AIFTO General Council shall constitute the National Women Committee. 

! ii. The National Women Committee shall consist of the Chairperson, two Vice 
Chairpersons, one Secretary, one Joint Secretary, two Deputy Secretaries and 
eight members of the Executive Committee. 

iii. The General Council shall elect the'^ office bearers of the National Women 
Committee and the Chairperson and the Secretary of the National Women 
Committee shall nominate eight members of the Executive Committee 
representing of the four Regions with consultation of the President and the 
Secretary General of the AIFTO. 

iv. The aims and objectives of the National Women Committee shall be 
included in the Appendix -1 of the Constitution of the AIFTO. [ Added by 
the General Council on 12 October, 2005 Jaipur] 
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10. The Presidenet, the Working President and the Vice Preseident(s) 

i. The President, the Working President and the Vice President (s) shall be elected 
by the affiliated organizations for a period of three years. They shall be re- 
eligible. 

, ii. The President, Working President and the Vice President (s), when the former 
is absent, the later shall conduct the meeting of the Executive Committee and 
the General Council. 

11. The Secretary General 

i. The Secretary General shall be elected by the affiliated organizations for a 
period of three years. He shall be re-eligible. 

ii. He shall be entrusted with: 

a) The task of strengthening the AIFTO and organizing teachers 
organizationthought out the country. 

b) The day to day conduct of affairs in accordance with the decisions as 
takenby the Executive Committee. 

c) The carrying out of special duties as established in the present 
constitution. 

d) The settling of any question which requires an urgent solution. 

iii. He shall report to the Executive Committee and the General Council. 

iv. The wages and the other working conditions of the Secretary General and of 

appointed assistance shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

V. The Secretary General shall work for the expansion of the AIFTO and establish 
relations with the organizations working in the field of education at the national 
as well as international level. 

vi. The Secretary General with the help of the finance secretary will get accounts 
of AIFTO audited. 

vii. The secretary General shall be assisted by the Deputy Secretary General, 
Organizing Secretary, the Secretaries, the Finance Secretary and the Deputy 
Secretaries. 

viii. In the absence of the Secretary General, the Deputy Secretary General shall 

discharge the duties of the Secretary General. 

i 
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12. Finance 

i. The Executive Committee shall elect the Treasurer (Finance Secretary) fpr three 
years. 

ii. The Treasurer shall be entrusted with the management of the expenses and 
income. 

iii. The general expenses of the President, the Working President, the Vice 
President(s), the Secretary General, the Deputy Secretary General and the 
Secretaries, in connection with the carrying out of their duties, the general 
expenses of the Executive Committee and the expenses in connection with 
publications and meetings be borne by the AIFTO. 

iv. When a member of the Executive Committee is entrusted with admission, his 
general expenses shall be borne by the AIFTO. 

V. Only AIFTO’ s properties shall be considered as a warrant for financial 
liabilities. 

vi. The Secretary General shall open the joint account of the financial liabilities, in 
the scheduled banks and the account is operable by the signatures of any two of 
the office bearers i.e. the president, the secretary general and the treasurer are 
essential for any transaction. 

13. Fees 

i. The affiliation fees shall be paid before 31** March on the basis of the 
membership as on 31** December of the preceding year. 

ii. If ^ organization is unable to fulfill its financial obligations, owing to unusual 
circumstances, the Executive Committee shall have the authority to grant a 
delay, a temporary payment on a lower basis, or in. extreme cases, a temporary 
exemption from payment of affiliation fees. A flat rate annual affiliation fee can 
also be fixed by the Executive Committee considering the condition of the 
organization concerned. 

14. Head Quarters and Regd. Office 

Head quarters and registered office of the AIFTO shall be established in the Capital of 

India or at a convenient place. (Words “Registered office” added on 12 Oct. 2003 General 

Council, Jaipur) 
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15. Official Language 

The Official languages for discussions shall be Hindi and English. The regional languages 

shall be acceptable with translation. In case of doubt as to the interpretation of the 

provision of the present constitution the English t^xt shall be considered as authentic. 

I 

16. Dissolution 

i. The Executive Committee shall be the only qualified body to decide on the 
dissolution of the AIFTO. 

ii. A resolution aiming at dissolution shall be carried into effect, provided it 
secured at least two third majority of the affiliated organizations represented at 
the Executive Committee. It shall be bestowed and the obligations of the 
AIFTO towards its personal and its responsible leaders shall have to be 
fulfilled. 

17. Ammendment to the Constitution 

i. Proposals for the amendment of the Constitution shall be submitted to the 
Secretariat, not later than six months prior to the Executive Committee 
Meeting. 

ii. Any amendment to the Constitution shall be valid, if obtains a majority of the 
votes to which the organization represented at the Executive Committee and the 
General Council are entitled. 

18. DECLARATION 

i. The AIFTO shall be non- political, secular in nature and devoid of class, colour 
and creed. 

ii. Certified that the above is the true copy of the Constitution adopted by the All 
India Federation of Teachers Organizations. 

19. National ^omen Committee 

i. AIFTO shall have National Women Committee of 15 representatives, 7 elected 
by the General Council and 8 nominated by the regions, two from each region. 
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ii. The National Women Committee have been concentrating on the following 
areas 

a) Planning and research. 

b) Collection and dissemination of information relating to women. 

c) Cultivation of leadership and organizing qualities through training and 
seminar/ workshops. 

d) To provide cross fertilization of ideas among women in affiliated 
teachers organizations in the country, on issues affecting women in 
teaching and / or the organizations and to promote El policies for the 
women’s advancement and empowerment, 

e) To increase the participation of women in the affiliated organizations by 
providing, within a culturally appropriate context, support and 
encouragement. 

f) To develop awareness, confidence and self- esteem in women that will 
allow them to participate effectively in organization activities. 

g) To support women’s involvement in educational and other policy 
making bodies at different levels from organization to state. 

h) To generate awareness about the educational need of girls and to 
encourage programmes which enhance the education of girls. 

i) To contribute and share successful experiences and strategies 

j) To develop training materials, prepare questionnaires to assist in 
planning and implementation of programmes and project and other 
activities to address needs. ( added by the general Council on 12 
October, 2003 in Jaipur) 

C. LIST OF STATE AFFILIATES (ORGANIZATIONS) OF AIFTO 
A total number of 24 state level teachers’ organizations of different states of India are 
affiliated to A.I.F.T.O. A list of states and die names of the organizations affiliated to 
AIFTO is given below:- 
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S.No. 

State 

Affiliates/ JoinedAIFTO 

Membership 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1. AP Teachers Guild (APTG) 

1981 

50,000 



2.. Progressive Recognized 





Teachers Union (PRTU) 

1985 

2,50,000 

2. 

Assam 

All Assam Aru Karmchari 





Sanstha (AMSKS) 

1988 

40,000 

3. 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Arunachal Teachers 





Association (AT A) 

1988 

22,000 

4. 

Dadra & N. llaveli 

Prathamik Shikshak Mandal 

1993 

01,000 

5. 

Delhi 

NDMC Women Teachers 





Association 

1980 

01,000 

6. 

Gujarat 

1. Gujarat State Secondary 





Teachers Federation (GSSTF) 

1989 

49,000 



2. Ahmedabad Shikshak Mandal 1981 

10,000 



3. Gujarat Acharya Sangh 

1981 

10,000 



4. Ahmedabad Shala Sanchalak 





Mandal ' 

1981 

03,500 



5. Ahmedabad Non-Teaching 





Adrainisterative Staff 





Association 

1987 

07,500 

7. 

Haryana 

Haryana State Teachers 





Association 

1988 

20,000 

8. 

Himachal Pradesh 

Himachal Pradesh School 





Lecturers Association (HPSLA) 

2000 

32,000 

9. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

All Jammu Kashmir and 





Laddakh Teachers Federation 

1980 

1,30,000 

10. 

Karnataka 

Karnataka Women Teachers 





Association (KWTA) 

1987 

1,600 
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11. Kerala 


12. Madhya Pradesh 


13. Maharashtra 


14. Manipur 


15. Orissa 


16. Pondicherry 


17. Punjab 


18. Rajasthan 


1 .Government School 


Teachers Union (GSTU) 

2. Aided Higher Secondary 

1988 

52,000 

Teachers Association (AHSTA) 

3. Private School Teachers 

I 

2005 

17,000 

Association i 

2005 

10,000 

1 . MP Head Masters Forum 

2. MP Upper Division Teachers 

1983 

07,000 

Association 

1983 

26,000 

1 . Brihan Mumbai Mahapalika 

Shikshak Sabha (BMMSS) 

2. Maharashtra Rajya Prathmik 

1979 

10,000 

Shikshak Sangh 

1978 

2,20,000 

All Manipur School 

Teachers Association (AMSTA) 

1986 

34,000 

All Orissa Local Bodies 

Secondary Teachers Association 

1982 


Pondicherry State Teachers 

Association (PSTA) 

1983 

10,000 

1 . Punjab National Teachers 

Association (PNTA) 

2. Punjab National Teachers 

1979 

10,000 

Federation (PNTF) 

3. Punjab Govt. Secondary Teachers 

1990 

30,000 

Association (PSTA) 

2000 

27,000 

Rajasthan Shikshak Sangh 

1979 

1,20,000 
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19. Tamil Nadu 

Tamilnadu Elementary 

School Teachers Mandaram 

1978 

75,000 

20. Uttar Pradesh 

Rajkiya Shikshak Sangh 

1986 

45,000 

21. Uttranchal 

Rajkiya Shikshak Sangh 

2000 

32,000 

22. West Bengal 

1. Pachhim Banga Jatiya 

Bayask Shikshak Parsad 

1986 

30,000 


2. Bangiya Shikshak 0 Shiksha 

Karmi Sangh 

2000 

34,000 

Cooperating Organizations 

23, Goa 

All Goa Secondary Teachers 

Organizations (AGSTA) 

1992 

7,000 

24. Mizoram 

Mizoram Middle School 

Teachers Association (MMSTA) 

1982 

5,000 


At present, the following bodies of A.I.F.T.O. work according to the guidelines of its 
constitution. These bodies are; 

1. Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee is a body at the central level all the members of this committee 
are elected by voting. The committee comprises of working president -1, Vice Presidents - 
12, (There are four regions and 3 Vice Presidents are elected from each region). Two (2) 
out of these twelve (12) vice presidents must be women. 

Secretary General -1 

Deputy Secretary General -1 (The post has been created from 2000 onwards) 

Secretaries -4 (one from each region, generally are the secretary general of their states) 
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Treasurer -1 


Organizing Secretary -2 (all women) 

Deputy Secretary -4 (all women) 

The deputy Secretary General also works as director of foreign affairs of AIFTO. The 
committee meets once in a year. 

2. General Council 

The' General Council comprises of President, Secretary General and Chairpersons of 
women committee from each state organization affiliated to AIFTO, along with the 
members of Executive committee and the office, bearers of National women comrnittee. 
General Council is the supreme body of AIFTO. Tt elects, directs members of Executive 
Committee, National Steering Committee and National Women Committee, Research and 
training department and regional committees. Generally the number of members in the 
council is 150 which can increase or decrease according to the membership , of the 
organization. The meeting of General Council is held once a year. 

3. State Level Committee 

State level committee is meant for the state affiliate of the organization. The committee 
generally comprises of one president, one secretary, one vice- president, and one treasurer. 
The number can be increased according to the membership of the state and their 
requirements. 

4. Steering Committee 

The Steering Committee is empowered to take urgent and important decisions in case there 
is a need. The committee has one chairperson and twelve members. 

The chairperson can not be a member of Executive Committee. The other twelve members, 
out of whom four ought to be women, can be the members of the Executive committee. It 
meets once in three months or as per the need. 
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5. National Women Committee 

The National Women Committee works for the women network programmes in 
collaboration with E.I. The committee has a total number of 15 women members along 
with a chairperson and a national contact person. Out of fifteen members seven office 
bearers are elected by the general council and eight members are nominated by the 
Executive Council. While nominating eight members from Executive Council care is taken 
that two members from each region are nominated. 

6. Regional Committee 

There are four regional committees, one each for north, south, east, and west. These 
committees convene conventions twice a year where matters regarding academic and 
organization needs are discussed. The central organization (AIFTO) supports their 
strategies. 

I 

7. Research and Training Department 

General Council directs the work of Research & Training department. For any activity or 
programme planning is done by Executive committee, is discussed in General Council for 
approval and execution is decided by steering committee. Some projects are undertaken for 
research in consultation with E.I and funding agencies. 

All India Federation of Teachers organization (A.I.F.T.O.) is an affiliate of Education 
international (E.I). To pay the affiliation fee to E.I, state level organizations charged a 
minimum fee @ 10 paisa per member per year. The amount is decided by the state 
affiliates. By an amendment made in the constitution on 8* Oct, 2006, the minimum 
payable membership amount is now 25 paisa per member. From 2003 onwards, an 
affiliation fee of 800 Euros is being paid to E.I by A.I.F.T.O. Fee paid to E.I also decides 
about the entitlement of number of votes to the organization in E.I assemblies. 
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D.DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMMES OF AIFTO 

1. Quality Education for All 

Organizations of Karnataka (PRTU), and Andhra Pradesh worked on the programme on 
quality education for all. Under this project, teachers worked to find out the number of 
dropout children from primary to secondary level. Analyzing the causes of drop-out, they 
tried to bring them back to school. The project started in 2003 and for the first three years, 
it was funded by E.I. The project is still going on in these states with the total support of 
the state organizations. 

2. Women Empowerment 

Aimed to empower women, under the women network programme funded by Education 
International (E.I), the states conduct workshops, meetings and study circle meeting to 
address the issues of women in organizations and in society at large. Every state has a 
women committee. In 2004-2005, about 5000 girl students of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kota, 
Udaipur, Mumbai and Ahmedabad were sensitized about puberty issues under adolescence 
girls’ health education programme, in collaboration with Johnson and Johnson. There are 
on going programmes on women empowerment, maternity benefit protection and others 
related to the rights of women in every state organization affiliated to A.I.F.T.O. In 2006, 
the state organization of Gujarat in 2006 appealed to all members to respect women in their 
homes. The message sent across was to respect living women and not only deities of stone. 

3. mV / AIDS Awareness Programme 

The state affiliates of AIFTO, namely Brihan Mumbai Mahapalika Shikshak Sabha 
(BMSS), Himachal Pradesh School Uecturers Association (HPSLA), Progressive 

Recognized Teachers Union (PRTU) and Andhra Pradesh Teachers Guild (APTG) are 

1 

conducting awareness programmes regarding HIV/ AIDS. A two days workshop is 
organized in rural areas or towns of these states. The literature for the programme is 
provided by AIFTO. The duration of the workshop can be increased according to the needs 
of the participants and available resources. A.I.F.T.O. plans to extend such programmes in 
other states also in coming years. 
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4. Research Projects 

Following research projects/ studies are going on in different states organized by the states 
affiliates of A.I.F.T.O. 

i. Infrastructure Study of Schools (Primary and Secondary) in Seven States 

Based on the feed back received by member teachers of the state organization, a research 
study has been taken up by AIFTO regarding the infrastructure of schools both primary 
and secondary in the seven states of Uttranchal, Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Punjab. Started in 2006 the study aims at rectifying the 
problems of teachers emerging out of the problems of infrastructural deficiencies in 
schools. I 

I 

ii. Analysis of the Study Reports on Education. 

There are many study reports on education published by various organizations and 
individuals. Research and training department of AIFTO is conducting analysis of these 
reports. Some of the studies which have been analyzed are 

A. Report of World Bank on Absenteeism of primary school teachers in India. 

B. Report of pratham (NGO) on the non working aspect of primary school 
teachers. 

C. Motivation of the teachers of India, a study by Vimla Ramchandran. 

5. Professional Development Programme 

Professional development Programmes were conducted by AIFTO for school teachers 
from 1989 to 2002. Most of the programmes were conducted at Udaipur in-service Bureau 
of Education with the help of S.C.E.R.T. A group of 20 teachers were called from different 
state organizations from time to time. The duration of such professional development 
programmes was 15 days to one month and the subjects dealt were Hindi, English, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Studies. 

Some of the programmes were also conducted in Delhi. The target groups were mostly the 
teachers from NDMC (New Delhi Miraicipal Corporation) schools, as NDMC teachers are 
the members of AIFTO Delhi state organization. These programmes were conducted with 
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the help of funding agencies. Most of the Programmes which were held from 1989 to 1996 
were funded by the affiliates of C.T.F. (Canadian Teachers Federation), and also with the 
support of S .C.E.R.T. of Udaipur. 

Presently there are no on going programmes of professional development of teachers due 
to lack of funds. Proposal for professional development programmes has been submitted to 
the common wealth teachers committee. The leaders are hopeful that the programmes will 
start very soon. 

6. Global Action Week 

In April 2000 in Dakar, Senegal, 185 Governments Committed to provide Education for 
All (EFA) by the year 2015. Global Action Week is one of several events organized by the 
global campaign for Education (GCE) with the insertion of mobilizing public opinion to 
exert pressure on governments and intergovernmental agencies to provide free, quality 
education for all (EFA). During this week, which is held in the month of April every year, 
millions of people around the world organize activities in their own country to fulfill the 
promises made in Dakar. All the affiliate organization of Education International (E.D in 
India celebrate Global Action week. With the focus on EFA goals agreed in Dakar. 
Senegal in 2000, activities are carried out in states. To raise awareness about E-F.A and 
other related goals in 2006. AIFTO formed human chains. The theme for 2006 was 
‘Every child need a teacher’. All activities were centered on this theme. Processions, 
slogans shouting and meetings were held. Bal sansads were also organized in this week. 
The functionaries of state organizations along with M.L.A’s of the area visited the 
schools and talked to the children about the kind of education they want. Children were 
encouraged to write about their problems to higher authorities. 

Signature campaigns were organized to gather public opinion and to build pressure groups. 
A signature campaign on why parents are not sending their children to government schools 
was organized by AIPTO in 2005 -06. 
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7. Eradication of Child Labour 

AIFTO state affiliates also work for eradication of child labour in close co-ordination with 
other national level teacher organizations namely AISTF, AIPTF, and AIACHE (All India 
Association for Christian Higher Education). Joint meetings of women network are also 
held from time to time. The national coalition for education of AIFTO, AIPTF, and 
AIACHE are actively involved in ‘Bachpan Bachao Andolan’ to eradiate child labour 

8. Amendments in Right to Education Bill-2005. 

The organization made amendments in the Right to Education Bill- 2005 (Draft) and 
named it Right to Education Bill -2007 .The logic given by the organization is that the 
Constitution of India under Article 45 directed the government, the Central as well as 
the State, to strive for free and compulsory primary education to all the children up to 
the age of 14 years. Moreover, it was expected that after the adoption of the 
constitution, the governments would complete the task of extending the facility of 
primary education in a span of 10 years. However, the governments could not fulfill this 
commitment as the provision in the constitution was merely a directive principal and 
was not enforceable. By 86* amendment to the constitution in 2002, Free and 
Compulsory Education became a fundamental right and therefore wield a legal sanction. 

Now, therefore, there is an opportunity to realize the unfulfilled dream of 
‘Universalization of Elementary Education’. The fundamental right is the right of the 

citizen and if the right is violated, then citizens cah enforce the right by resorting to the 

1 

legal remedy. The Parliament, while adopting the Sb”* constitutional amendment was 
also aware of this situation. The previous government prepared the draft of the Right to 
Education Bill, way back in 2003-2004, though the contents of the Bill were not much 
proirdsing, still the most striking benefit of the Bill was that the union govemrpent 
accepted the responsibility of the enforceability of this fundamental right. The present 
Government also made available the Right to Education Bill — 2005 with the 
responsibility resting on the shoulders of the union governments. Though the bill has 
many intrinsic defects, still it proclaimed the guarantee of also had a legal provision for 
the appeal to the National Commission provided under this Bill, if the Right to 
Education is violated. 
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The Government at the centre has now diluted not only the contents of the bill but also 
shifted the responsibility to the states for its enactment. The organization AIFTO 
opposes this policy of the Government and insists that for the proper implementation of 
the fundamental right for free, compulsory and quality education to all the children in 
the age group of 6-14 throughout the country uniformly, the bill must be enacted by the 
union government. The fundamental rights of citizens must be protected by the union 
government and hence the union government must pass the Central Act to achieve the 
unfulfilled dream of Universalization of Elementary Education of the constitution 
makers. . With necessary additions and deletions the draft of the bill has been widely 
circulated among the members of the organization and presented to the Goverimient. 

9. Publications 

AIFTO publishes the newsletter of its organization every month. There is a quarterly 
publication of a magazine of women network entitled ‘swayamsiddha’ (Lo;afl)k). About 
twenty five booklets on different topics like quality education for all, challenges of women 
in 2T' century, eradication of child labour and a collection of articles on education entitled 
‘Through Gypsy’s Eyes’ along with books on sensitive topics of fflV/ AIDS have been 
published by AIFTO. 

AIFTO also honors outstanding teachers on world teacher’s day (5“* Oct.) every year. 
The teachers who have worked for the cause of education are honored. This is done to 
enhance the social status and image of school teachers. 

A.I.F.T.0 presented a memorendum to the vice -president of India in March -2007 
stating the plight of para-teachers and urging to stop the degradation of the teaching 
profession. The text of the memorandum stated: 

The involvenlent of educated unemployed rural and urban youth in primary education 
sounded socially and politically correct. For some seeking innovativeness in the systeno, 
along the lines of decentralization, it promised “community involvement”. To policy 
planners and bureaucrats it suggested a novel way to spend less money on primary 
education and simultaneously show the full time teachers that they are not indispensable. 
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The basic concept behind the appointement of para-teachers on contract has been that the 
regular teachers earn fat salaries and don’t teach.The para-teachers glorified as a model 
for their regularity and enthusiasm as they are all the while made to feel insecure. The 
Sarva Shiksh^ Abhiyan which is a flag-ship rogramme of Human Resources Development 
Ministry is not short of money. Moreover, the budget for2007-2(X)8 also promises a 
hadsome allocation and hefty rise for elementary school education with promise to employ 
200,000 teachers. It is sad to poin t out that the new pormised employment of teachers is 
going to be on the lines of para-teachers. The Government wants to achieve its goal of 
universalisation of education on the strength of underpaid, unskilled and untrained brigade 
of unemployed youth, being labelled as ‘Teachers”. 

The most agonsing part is on this day, at least 500,000 para-teaches are engaged in 
“Multigrade Teaching” in our Primary School system on 1/4* or 1/5* of the salary of 
regular teachers. They are deprived of basic minimum wage and human rights. We would 
like to draw your kind attention to this degradation of the teaching profession as whole and 
sincere request to halt it forthwith. 
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3.6.3 CASE STUDY-ra 

ALL INDIA SECONDARY TEACHERS FEDERATION (A.I.S.TF) 

(Akhil Bhai^iya Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh) 

The secondary school teachers as a big group of teachers from many states, separated from 
A.I.F.E.A (All India Federation of Educational Associations) in the month of Oct 1961. 
These secondary school teachers organized themselves, held formal meetings and 
eventually decided to establish an all India school teacher’s body representing the 
secondary and r. secondary teachers affiliating state secondary teacher associations. Thus it 
was around 1962 that the All India Secondary Teachers Federation was founded with Sh. 
S.P. Roy (West Bengal) as General Secretary. Its immediate objectives were to press for 
the evolution of a uniform policy regarding secondary education in India and to seek the 
improvement of the status of teachers. Soon after its formation, in a social function 
convened by A.I.S.T.F, great patrons like Dr.S. Radhakrishanan, the then president of 
India, Dr Zakir Hussain Vice President and Dr. k.L Shrimali, Union Education Minister 
were facilitated. 

The Federation held a national seminar on uniform pattern of secondary education in May 
1996. The various constituent association of the federation tried to work for a single type 
of secondary education system so that the existing confusion may be removed. 

A.I.S.T.F as a federal body envisioned its role to develop healthy trade unionism among its 
various affiliates and at the same time imbibe in them a sense of professionalism to serve 
the cause of education. Teachers’ organizations at the provincial level were unfortunately 
divided on political lines and most of the times they worked at cross- purposes. 

The most important task of the AISTF was to unify them at their respective levels and then 
to train the leaders and workers in skill for a healthy union movement. This was reqtiired 
for protecting the rights of their members and achieving the objectives of the profession. 
Education being on the concurrent list was mostly looked upon as no ones baby. The state 
governments tried to shift their responsibilities to the central government and vice-versa. 
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The result was that the cause of teachers and education suffered. There was thus a need for 
a central organization which was representative co-coordinating body of the state level 
teachers’ organizations. Such a need was fulfilled by the formation of A.I.S.T.F. 

A.I.S.T.F from its inception struggled for the better education for children and welfare of 
teachers. It also sought representation of secondary teachers on all bodies advising and 
guiding education at the centre and in the states. 'The struggle for uniformity of pay scales 
and service conditions, constitution of school grant commission and 10% of allocation of 
central budget necessiciated to stage dhamas, hunger strikes, demonstrations, signature 
campaigns, block level meetings, adoption of resolutions, presenting memoranda to the 
Prime Minister Education Minister Etc. 

The federation held a national seminar on the teaching of science in 1963. 

During 1963-64 the federation launched a signature campaign to press for its various 
demands and viewpoints. On 21®* April 1964, a mass deputation of 10,000 teachers from 
all over India met the Members of Parliament and presented one lakh signatures in support 
of their demands to the speaker of the Parliament. 

Struggling for the welfare of teachers and larger causes of education A.I.S.T.F celebrated 
the silver jubilee conference of its foundation on may 29,30and 31, 1987 at Pune, 
Maharashtra. 

In the same year a historic event was organized by AISTF. A five day peace- march was 
initiated from S*** Sept 1987 (teachers day) to 9*** sep’ 87 at Amritsar Punjab, as a peace 
making and goodwill gesture. Punjab was bleeding after the riots of 1984. No other 
organization of teachers or other employees had the courage to undertake such a goodwill 
campaign in that troubled area. About 60 teachers from state affiliates of AISTF covering 
almost all parts of the country participated in this campaign propagating national integrity 
and Opposing fundamentalist and terrorist forces. The team of campaigners addressed 
meetings in open streets and walled auditoriums. They stressed to keep the nation united 
maintaining peace & security for all. 
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A. STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF A.I.S.T.F 

According to its constitution the function and structure of AISTF is as follows 

1. Name 

The name of this organization shall be All India Secondary Teachers’ Federation ivhich in 
abbreviation will be called A.I.S.T.F. 

2. Office 

There shall be a permanent office of the Federation located at Delhi. The office of the 
General Secretary shall be located in a place of his choice. 

3. Jurisdiction 

The jurisdiction of the Federation shall be confined to the territories of India. 

4. Aims and Objectives 

i. To strive to make education a means to the all- round development of the 
nation. 

ii. To make an all round development of secondary education. 

iii. To find out means and strive for the moral, physical and intellectual welfare of 
students. 

iv. To secure and maintain an effective voice in shaping the educational policy 
regarding secondary education in India and to have a proper share in its 
administrative control. 

V. To strive for professional growth of teachers. 

vi. To ensure for teachers of secondary schools. 

vii. Security of service and to create effective machinery for this purpose. 

viii. Adequate salaries and emoluments. 

ix. Protection against unjust treatment by their employer. 

X. Any other conditions conducive to their financial and social welfare in keeping 
with the value and dignity of their services. 

xi. To strive for the uniform pay scales and service conditions for secondary 
teacher throughout India. 
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xii. To facilitate and publish research works in connection with the problems of 
teaching methods and to publish journals, reviews and statistics. 

xiii. To strive and secure civic and political rights for teachers. 

xiv. To strive and secure civic and political rights for teachers. 

XV. To foster brotherhood among the teachers. 

xvi. To give suggestions and get passed proper legislations regarding education by 
different states of India and the centre. 

xvii. To arrange for educational conferences. 

xviii. To establish professional, academic and cultural relations with the educational 
organizations of the country and abroad. 

xix. To undertake any other constructive work for the fulfillment of the above 
mentioned aims and for the benefit of the Secondary teachers of the country. 

XX. To strive for strengthening the Emotional and National Integration of India, 

xxi. To consider ways and means to co-ordinate the activities of the AISTF with 

other National Federation of teachers and International teachers’ organizations. 

5. Realization of Aims 

The aims and objectives will be realized through establishment of Academic Wing and 
Social service wing and through other ways and means adopted by the National Council 
and the National Executive. ' 

t 

6. Management 

The Management of the Federation shall be entrusted to the National Executive according 
to the rules framed by the National Council. 

7. Organization of the Federation 

i. The organization will be a homogeneous corporate body of the following 

ii. The affiliated state organizations, 

iii. The National Council; 

iv. The National Executive. 
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8. Patron 

The National Executive may invite any person, who, in its opinion, has contributed to the 
growth of teachers’ movement and / or rendered valuable services in the field of education, 
to serve in AISTF as patron. 

9. Membership of the Federation 

i. Eligibility 

State organizations representing secondary teachers in schools imder government. Local 
bodies and private managements recognized by pompetent authority may be affiliated to 
AISTF by a resolution of the National Executive. Cadre -based organizations, however, 
shall not be affiliated. No organization with less than 2000 members is eligible for 
affiliation. 

ii. Affiliation Fee 

To obtain membership, every state organization shall pay Rs.250/- as affiliation fee at the 
time of affiliation. 

iii. Annual Fee 

All affiliated organizations shall pay before the end of October every year, an Annual fee 
at the rate of ten paisa per member of the respective organization. 

9. Representation of the State Organization: 

The State Organization will represent all the lower units under it in the A.I.S.T.F. 

10. National Council 

To constitute the National Council each affiliated organization shall nominate its 
representatives as follows 

i. Two representatives up to membership of 5000; 

ii. One representative for every 2000 members over and above the first 5000 and 
up to 35,000; 
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iii. One representative for every 5000 members over and above 35,000; subject to 
the condition that there shall be a maximum of 25 representatives from a state 
in the National Council. 


In case there are more than one organization affiliated from a state and their cumulative 
representation crosses 25, each organisation shall nominate two representatives plus the 
number that is arrived at by dividing the residual number of state representation in 
proportion of the residual membership of each organisation over and above the first 5000. 
At least one representative from each organisation shall be a lady. 


11. Powers and Functions of the National Council 

i. To elect the office bearers and an auditor. 

ii. To approve the Aimual Budget. 

iii. To work as the Subject Committee for the National Conference. 

iv. To approve the report of the auditor. 

V. To adopt the report of the General Secretary after it has been presented and 
approved by the National Executive. ' 

vi. To amend the constitution. 

vii. To chalk out policies and programmes for improvement of the Federation. 


12. Composition of Executive 
a) Office Bearers 

President : 

Vice Presidents : 

General Secretary : 

Secretaries : 

Treasurer : 


Committee 

One 

Six (at least one of whom shall be a lady) 
One 

Six (at least one of whom shall be a lady) 
One 


b) Office Secretary 

The General Secretary shall nominate an office secretary to assist him. The office 
secretary will have no right to vote. 
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c) Members 

Each affiliated organization with at least 10,000 members or 25% of the total number of 
teachers in the states whichever is less, shall nominate one representative, who is a member 
of the National Council to be a member of the National Executive. 

d) Auditor 

An Auditor tojbe elected by the National Council. 

13. Powers and Functions of the Executive Conunittee 

i. To coordinate the working of the State Organizations. 

ii. To work for the realization of the aims of the Federation as set forth in the 
constitution and by resolution of the annual conference and National Council. 

iii. To exercise control over the finances of the Federation. 

iv. To approve the report of the General Secretary and the income and expenditure 
of the Federation. 

V. To set up the necessary machinery for arrangements of the conference, 
vi. To constitute sub- committees and to consider their report. 

14. Powers and Function of the Office bearers 

a) President 

To keep an eye over the whole work of the Federation and maintain useful link with the 
component parts or units of the Federation. 

To preside over the meetings of the National Executive and the National Council. 

To pass or reject a proposal by his casting vote in case of a tie. 

To sanction the expenditure within the budget either personally or through one of the Vice 
-President. 

b) Vice- President 

i. To preside and discharge all the functions of the President in his absence. 

ii. To help the President in his dutiesl^ 
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c) General Secretary 

i. Generally he will be responsible for the entire working of the Federation. 

ii. He will strive for the fulfillment of the objective of the Federation. 

iii. To call the meeting of the National Executive and the National Council and 
keep record of the proceedings. 

iv. To make an estimate of the budget and get it approved. 

V. To pass all the bills and vouchers except those authorised by the President and 
the Vice-President. 

vi. To withdraw money from the bank along with the Treasurer. 

vii. To be the custodian of the properties of the Federation. 

viii. To place draft of the report of the activities of the Federation before the 
National Executive and after it has been approved by the Executive place it 
before the General Council up to the time of conference. 

d) Treasurer 

i. To keep an account of the income and expenditure of the Federation and place 
it before National Executive and after it has been approved by the Executive 
place it before the National Council for approval at the time of the conference, 
together with the auditor’s report thereon. 

ii. To withdraw money from the bank along with the General Secretary. 

e) Secretaries 

To help the General Secretary in discharging efficiently the work of the Federation. 

15. Election of the Office Bearers 

On the occasion of the National Conference the National Council shall elect office bearers 
for two years. In exceptional cases, if the National Conference is not held within the year 
in which it was scheduled to be held the National Council shall elect office-bearers for next 
terms. 

16. Terms of Office 

The Office -bearers shall hold the post till the next elections. 
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17. Meetings 

The National Executive shall ordinarily meet at least thrice a year and the National Council 
at least once a year. The meeting of the National executive or the National Council can be 
requisitioned by one- third and one - fifth of the members of the National Executive and 
the National Council respectively. 

18. Quorum 

The quorum of the National Executive shall be one- third of the total vStrength of the 
members and that of the National Council one- tenth of its total strength. 

19. Properties and Funds 

The following will constitute funds of All India Secondary Teachers’ Federation 

a) Affiliation Fee. 

b) Annual Fee. 

c) 50% of the Delegation Fee. 

d) Savings of the National Conference. 

e) Any special kind of donation or grants that the Federation may receive. 

f) Miscellaneous receipts. 

All money of the A.I.S.T.F. shall be deposited in the banks decided upon by the National 
Executive and shall be jointly operated by the General Secretary and the Treasurer. The 
General Secretary shall be competent to keep two hundred rupees with himself for 

i 

contingencies. 

20. Reserve Funds 

At the end of each year half of the amount as might be saved out of the income of the 
whole year shall be transferred to the reserve fund, expenditure out of which will be 
incurred through a special sanction of the National Council and the National Executive. 
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21. Notice of the Meetings 

The notice of the meeting of the National Executive shall be sent 25 days before the actual 
date and that of the National Council 30 day before. In case of an emergent meeting of the 
National Executive a shorter notice of not less than fifteen days may be issued. 

22. Expulsion / Disaffiliation 

I 

i. Any member whose improper action has lowered the prestige of the Federation 
shall be expelled from the Federation after due investigation and proof by the 
National Executive Committee. The member expelled shall have the right of 
appeal to the National Council. 

ii. An affiliate that fails to remit Annual Fee consecutively for two years shall be 
deemed to have been disaffiliated; every such affiliate however , shall be 
reaffiliated by the decision of the National Executive, after all the dues are 
cleared up to date. 

23. Filling the vacancies 

Any vacancy in the National Executive except those of the office - bearers during the 
course of the term shall be filled by the National Executive in its meeting after such a 
vacancy occurs. 

24. Removal of difficulties 

If any difficulty or doubt arises with regard to the operation and interpretation of the rules 
of the Federation the decision of the President shall be final. 

25. Amendment in the Constitution 

Any change in the constitution on the A.I.S.T.F. can be effected at the time of the National 
conference if two- third of the present members of the National Council members present 
and voting approve of it. The person who wants to bring any amendment in the 
cdnstitution shall send his proposal one month before the date of the conference to the 
General Secretary. 
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26 . Special Conference 

If need be, a special conference may be summoned at any time within the year by the 
General Secretary with the previous approval of the National Executive. 

27. Resolution 

Resolution considered and passed by the Subject Committee will only be placed for 
discussion and voting in the open session. Resolution which has not been brought up in the 
Subject Committee may be placed before the open session with consent of the President if 
one- third of the present members of the General Council sign a requisition for doing so. 

28. Subject Committee 

The generzil body shall act as the Subject Committee and the Reception Committee shall 
nominate 5 members to it who shall take part in the meetings of the Subject Committee. 

29. President of the Subject Committee 

The President of the AISTF shall preside over the meeting of the Subject Committee and 
National Conference. 

30. Suits and Legal Proceedings 

i. All suits and legal proceedings by or against the Federation shall be in the name 
of the General Secretary of the Federation. 

ii. The language for the working of the Federation shall be Hindi and English 
both. 

(As amended at the meeting of the National Council held in Hyderabad on July 21, 1990) 

AISTF had 35 state teachers’ organizations as affiliates, from all the states (Provinces) of 
India. The state organizations have “units” in almost all the Districts. At least 4(X) Districts 
have representative organizations. AISTF represents ‘middle section’ of the body of school 
teachers, teaching in VI standard to XII standards; also in the composite school system, 
teachers teaching classes from T* to XII are its members. 
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B. LIST OF AFFILIATES STATE ORGANISATIONS 


Andhra Pradesh 


Bihar 

Delhi 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh. 
Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Orissa 

Punjab 


Rajasthan 

Tripura 


1. State Teachers Union, A.P. 

2. Andhra Pradesh Upadhyaya Sangham 

3. Andhra Pradesh United Teachers’ Federation 

4. Bihar Secondary Teachers Association. 

5. Delhi Adhyapak Parishad 

6. All Goa Secondary School Teachers’ Association. 

7. Gujarat Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. 

8. Haryana Prant Adhyapak Sangh 

9. Himachal Government Teachers’ Union 

10. Himachal Shikshak Mahasangh 

11. A11J& K and Ladakh teachers Association 

12. Karnataka Rajya Shikshak Sangh 

13. Aided School Teachers’ Association, of Kerala. 

14. National Teachers’ Association of Kerala. 

15. Private School Teachers’ Association. 

1 6. Madhya Pradesh Shikshak Sangh 

17. Maharashtra Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh 

18. Maharashtra Madhyamik Shikshak Parishad 

19. All Manipur Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

20. Orissa Secondary School Teachers’ Association. 

2 1 . Government Secondary Teachers’ Union of 

1 . 

Punjab , 

22. Government Secondary School Teachers Union of 
Punjab 

23. Punjab State Recognized teachers association 

24. Rajasthan Shikshak Sangh (S) 

25. Rajasthan Shikshak Sangh (W) 

26. Tripura Government Teachers’ Union 

27. Tripura Non Government Teachers’ Union 
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Tamil Nadu 
Teachers’ 


Uttar Pradesh 

Sangh(Thakurai) 
West Bengal 


28. Tamil Nadu Graduate and Post Graduate 

Association 

29. Tamil Nadu Asiriyar Sangh 

30. Uttar Pradesh Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh 
3 1 UttarPradeshMadhyamikShikshak 

32. All Bengal Teachers’ Association 

33. Secondary Teachers’ and Employees Association. 

34. Bengal Teachers’ Association 

35. Bangia Shikshak 0 Siksha Karmi Sangha 


Around 1989, AISTF got affiliated to WCOTP (World Confederation of teaching 
professionals). In April 1989, the representatives of AISTF, AIPTF, and AIFEA joined 
hands and decided to constitute a joint action council of teachers. 


An organization by the name SAARC council of teachers’ organization also was formed in 
April 1989 with the representatives of India, Bangladesh, Nepal and Pakistan. The then 
president of AISTF Mr. Shyam Sunder Rao became the Vice Chairman while the General 
-Secretary of AISTF Mr Rana Pratap was elected as Vice President of SAARC Council 
Arun Daunde of AIPTF was elected as the chairman. 


With its affiliation with WCOTP and consequently with E.I (Education International) after 
the merger of WCOTP and IFFTU, A.I.S.T.F. undertook many new challenges. The 
organization aimed at strengthening its own rank and file by providing them training in 
trade unionism, i.e. providing skills for collective bargaining, negotiation, communication 
skills, report making and other important aspects of union activities. On the other hand 
A.I.S.T.F also worked for the greater cause of education, the accountability of teachers 
through professional development. 
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After the Jwalamukhi Conference in 1993, A.I.S.T.F with the support of C.T.F (Canadian 
Teachers Federation) established four centers in Bangalore, Bhopal, Delhi and Patna, for 
undertaking four innovative programmes. These centers were 

1. Communication Centre at Delhi 

Primarily responsible for the publication of bi-monthly newsletter of A.LS.T. F. and 
developing National and international Co-ordination through communication between 
NGOs, government bodies, educationists and politicians. 

2. Physical jand Social Environmental Centre at Bhopal 

Madhya Pradesh: The centre in Bhopal, was estabUshed to create awareness about 
environment and also to take up training programmes of teachers for environmental 
protection. The training provided them with inputs to bring changes in the school 
curriculum for healthy and happy living and for the growth and development of social 
consciousness among the teachers and learners. 

3. Professional Development Centre at Bangalore 

Karnataka. The centre at Bangalore provided professional development training to the 
secondary teachers in the country. 

4. Union Education Centre at Patna 

Bihar. The Pama Centre was named as Trade Union training centre. Some of the members 
of AISTF have been trained in Trade union skills either by WCOTP/ILO sponsored 
training at Clyde Cameron College Australia or at John Thompson training at Canada. All 
skills including conducting a meeting, making resolutions, drafting memorandums etc., are 
taught in the trainings conducted by this centre. The persons already trained at international 
level work as Resource persons in this center. 

The Delhi Centre known as Communication Center was entrusted to disseminate 
information on advancement of technology in education and changing trends in education. 
The centre also took responsibility of publishing a bi-monthly newsletterentitled AISTF 
netvsletter. Communication centre also took charge of collaboration with national and 
international bodies like MHRD, NCERT and other institutes of educational research and 
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training, universities and social organizations in India and teachers federations like C.T.F 
(Canadian Teachers Federation) ATU(Australian Teachers Union ) many others and E.I 
(Education International ). The centre particularly worked towards strengthening common 
school system as recommended by Kothari commission. Towards this end the leaders of 
AISTF wrote letters and held talks with concerned personnel in MHRD and NCERT. 
Based on the continual persuasions by AISTF leadership, the Department of Teacher 
Education and Extension NCERT, held a national seminar on common school system on 
Jan 22 and 23, 1998.The members of AISTF were also invited for this seminar where they 
made impoi tant interventions. 

Every centre had a director under whose guidance all the activities were planned and 
undertaken. The director of the centre is also the chairman of the project implementation 
committee at the centre. All the centers were provided necessary infrastmcture and support 
from all sections of educationists, groups of dedicated workers drawn from state 
organizations, persons from reform and social service. 

At the central level a project implementation coinmittee was established to monitor all the 
components of the project. This C.T.F (Canadian’ Teachers Federation) funded project had 
funding for office establishment equipment, stationary , postage, clerical and manual 
assistance, publication of AISTF newsletter. The four centers had funding for various 
trainings and workshops, research and developmental programmes for reform in education 
system. Apart from foreign funding centers mobilized their own extra resources also. 

The commencement of these centers helped in the development of human resource 
workshops held at all the four centers providing orientation to teachers drawn from various 
states. The participants were offered courses not only in pedagogy and various techniques 
involved in class-room teaching but also in union-building, collective bargaining, 
leadership development in order to enthuse them and motivate to become better school , 
teachers and union members. 
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All the centers worked very effectively until early 2000. The professional development 
centre at Bangalore Trained many teachers form all over India. The centre also published a 
book entitled 'INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD OF SCIENCE’ .The period 
from 1993 to 1997 was a golden period in the history of A.I.S.T.F.The organization held 
many meaningful programmes for teachers and raised voice for better education. 
Unfortunately ini 998, after a rift in the organization it got fragmented. 

The organization now has been divided into two groups, each having different political 
ideology. One faction is based in Patna while the other group has its office in Delhi. After 
talking to allj the functionaries of AISTF (Delhi group) the investigator found out that 
AISTF from the very beginning had the leadership of the persons from two divergent 
political ideologies. There was a fine amalgamation of some people of communist thought 
and ideology and some others influenced by Rasthtriya Swayamsewak San^ (R.S.S) and 
Bhartiya Janta Party (BJP) The common aim for both the groups was the welfare of 
teachers and overall quality education. Whenever the leaders were united and focused, the 
organization worked very well. Infact the organization touched new heights in 90’ s with its 
affiliation with E.I, active participation in SAARC region and with the establishment of 
women network. 

At the end of the year 1993, along with the establishment of four centers, women wing of 
AISTF was also established. This was based on E.I’s policy and resolutions on 
empowerment of women teachers. Thus following the basic principles of E.I on women 
empowerment, AISTF women wing was formed with following main objectives:- 

i. To increase the number of women in leadership position within AISTF. 

ii. To increase awareness of the role of women in teaching and in teachers’ 
organizations. 

iii. To develop an action- plan and strategies to increase the number of women in 
important leadership positions within AISTF. 

iv. To initiate development of women teacher’s council in every, affiliate 
organization of AISTF. 
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V. 


To identify the special problems pertaining to service of women teachers in 
India and; 

vi. To prepare women teacher leaders for the tasks for ending all kinds of 
discrimination against women and the girl child. 

The women vice president and secretary of AISTF were designated as the members 
responsible for women wing. After the conference of AISTF in Jwalamukhi in 1993, the 
women wing was constituted in December 1993 by nominating one women representative 
from each state. The constitution of the women wing of AISTF was as follows: 

i. All India President - one 

ii. All India Secretary - one 

iii. Members of women wing Adhoc Committee (members from different states) - 
four 

The women wing conducted many workshops and activities based on the empowerment of 
women in general and empowering women ' teachers as excellent leaders in the 
organizations in particular. The members of women wing attended conferences in 
Kathmandu and in Bangkok in 1994 on various issues related to women. Many other 
workshops related to gender discrimination and women issues were also held at 
N.C.E.R.T, New Delhi froml994 till 1999. 

Apart from all these activities, AISTF along with AIPTF and a group of educationists in a 
series of workshops facilitated by NCERT evolved a code of professional ethics for 
teachers in 1997. A copy of this code along with code of professional ethics by Education 
International (E.I) was published by the education conwnunication centre of AISTF in 
2002. 

From 1994 to 1997, AISTF closely co-coordinated with all other national level school 
teachers’ organizations.. All the Secretary Generals of AISTF, AIPTF and AIFTO shiared a 
very cordial relationship. Many joint programmes were held. A women network 
programme convened by E.I was jointly conducted and attended by women members of 
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AIPTF, AISTF and AIFTO at Delhi in 1994, for the first time in tEe history of teachers’ 
organizations. Other educational programmes included improvement of quality of 
education by organizing training programmes and orientation courses for its members. 
AISTF also worked to make the secondary teachers agree to the implementation of code of 
professional ethics. The catchy slogans given by AISTF leadership showed their concern 
about common school system and reforms in education. These slogans were:- 

‘Let Krishna and Sudama read in one school’ ^ ^ ^ 

and 

j 

I 

‘Quality Education is the right of every child and responsibility of every teacher. 

(3r^ Hifflu gicRP arfsbPR q qn q^fsi f i) 

The basic policy of AISTF has been to help teachers develop professionalism, skills in 
different areas of education for better school education, thereby enhancing the status of 
teachers as professionals. AISTF also sought co-operation of government, conununities, 
NGO’s and educational institutions in all the states. 

The organization grew because of the hard work and vision of its leaders. After the sudden 
demise of the General Secretary of AISTF in 1997, things started changing. The leaders 
with different political ideologies, who were working in a understanding manner, under 
the leader ship of the visionary secretary general, started showing differences. All the 
funded programmes including publication of newsletter with international funding 
continued up to the year 2000. In May 2001, national conference was held at Ponta Sahib 
(H.P). As per the norms, elections were to be held at this national council meeting. When 
the results of the election were declared, the President, General Secretary and Treasurer 
were all from one group i.e. RSS — BJP dominated group. That was the turning point in the 
history of AISTF. The other group of communist ideology walked out in annoyance. The 
results were sent to the registrar societies and also intimated to E.I office in Brussels, 
Belgium. 
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There was misunderstanding between the two groups and ultimately a legal case was 
initiated between the two groups. As a result, all bank operations were blocked. Foreign 
funding totally stopped with the ruling from the court. Bank operations were again 
allowed in December 2002 only for the pending amount. The money received from 
overseas funding agencies could also be utilized in 2005 after lot of persuasion, but no 
new funding was allowed. 

In these turbulent times E.I. in its handbook of 2001 included the names of the elected 
leaders of AISTF (RSS-BJP Group) as its affiliate. E.I also invited one of its members as 
delegate in the El conference in Malta from 6-9 Nov-2002. Some how through a letter 
dated July 22, 2004 , E.I Asia Pacific regional office sent a communication to other 
faction (communist group) that their organization by the name AISTF has been 
recognized by E.I . The name of this organization with its nominated leaders was 
published in the Handbook of E.I. in 2004 issue at Page no. 126. The name of the 
organization is placed at S.No. 164 out of total 345 affiliate organizations’. 

The matter is still sub-judice and both the factions are running parallel organizations by 
the name AISTF. The office of the AISTF (RSS-BJP) group is situated in Delhi at 
Maujpur, the office of the other group (Communist) is located at Patna, Bihar. As per the 
delimitation of the research, the activities of Delhi based faction were studied. 

The AISTF (RSS-BJP) group held its National Conference in 2003 at Jodhpur and in 2005 
at Mumbai. The physical and social environment centre which was being run at Bhopal 
has been shifted to Jodhpur in Rajasthan. This was done due to the scarcity of funds and 
human resources in Bhopal to run the centre. The trade union training centre has also been 
shifted to Cuttuck in Orissa from Patna. 

The Bangalore centre is still carrying on its professional development programme, but it is 
not being done under the leadership of AISTF. All the programmes are being managed by 
the state organization of school teachers of Karnataka and confined to that state only. 
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At present the membership of the AISTF (RSS-BJP) faction is five lakhs. There are 25 
affiliate state organizations. As per the revised norms approved in the national executive 
in 1998, each member state organization pays 20 paisa per member per year to the 
national organization. If the number of members in a state are less than 300, then 
minimum amount of Rs 300/- per annum has to be deposited by the state affiliate. The 
deposition of affiliation fee gives them the right to vote in the national executive elections. 
The national executive also decides about the programmes to be taken up in a year. 

C. SOME RECENT ACTIVITIES TAKEN UP BY THE ORGANIZATION. 

a) Crusade Against Sex Education 

The AISTF leadership is against sex education being imparted in the class -rooms. The 
members feel that this is against national culture & ethos.The organization has presented 
its point of view through print and electronic media and also presented memorandum to the 
concerned government minister and officials. 

b) Processions and Rallies under the Banner of ^fkflck cpkvks vkUnksyu* Alongwith 
other teachers’ organizations including Akhil Bharatiya Rashtriya Shaishik Mahasangh 
(AMRSM), the National Democratic Teachers Front (NDTF), the Lok Tantrik Adhyapak 
Manch (LAM) and the Delhi Ahyapak Parishad (DAP), A.I.S.T.F staged a demonstration 
in New Delhi against the communalization of education. 

The representatives of the organizations also presented a memorandum to the union HRD 
minister. 

The memorandum stated, “Be assured that right thinking and Nationalist Indians will not 
tolerate the abuse of mother India by an organized minority sworn to destabilize her 
nationhood’’. They are against the distorting and misguiding information being published 
in NCERT books. The agitations under Shiksha Bachao Andolan (''fk{kk cpkvks 
vkUnksyu *‘/2 are continuing. 
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To carry out the various activities effectively the leadership of AISTFhas constituted four 
committees. State affiliates are assigned to co-ordinate the committees and their activities. 
The four committees are 

1. Academic Committee 

The activities conducted by this committee are predominantly academic in nature. State 
affiliate organization of Himachal Pradesh is the co-coordinator, Madhya Pradesh and 
Tamilnadu affiliate organizations are associate -coordinators for academic committee. The 
programmes organized by this committee include professional development programmes, 
publication and research. 

2. Pay Scales and Service Rules Committee 

This committee studies the service rules, pay scales of teachers in various states. They 
work as advisory committee in case there is any anomaly or representation to be submitted 
regarding service matters. The co-coordinatof for this committee is state affiliate 
organization of Rajasthan and associate co-coordinators are state affiliated organization of 
Tamilnadu and Madhya Pradesh. 

3. Organizational Activities Committee 

This committee deals with the works within the organization like holding meetings, 
sending communications etc. The General Secretary of AISTF being from Maharastra, the 
main co-coordinator of this committee is state affiliate of Maharastra and associate co- 
coordinators are state affiliates of Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

4. Agitational Committee 

This committee is responsible for planning and executing agitations for the cause of 
teachers’ welfare or for other causes related to education. The national secretary for this 
committee is the president of AISTF and all other members of the executive committee 
become the member of this committee automatically. 
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All these committees meet once in three months. In the last two years these committees 
held following activities. 

i. Nation -wide signature campaign was launched against the tempering of 
syllabus in every state, tehsil and district. Press conferences were called. The 
memorandum signed by the teachers from all over India was presented to the 
prime minister, union HRD minister and all concerned ministers of state. A 
case regarding tempering of curriculum was also admitted in the court. 

ii. Another signature campaign against recruitment of Para teachers was 
launched in 2005 and 2006. Memorandum to this effect was presented to prime 
minister and union HRD minister. 

iii. In Dec. 2005, an agitation was held on Jantar Mantar Delhi demanding that the 
education should not be under the preview of World Trade Organization. 
(WTO) Privatization of education must be stopped. 

iv. Every year from 12 January to 23 January (from the birthdate of Swami 
Vivekanand to the birthdate of Subash Chander Bose) accountability fortnight 
14drZO; cks/k i[kokM+kl^ Is celebrated. In this fortnight teachers all over 
India take a pledge to work for the cause of education and students with 
complete dedication. 

V. Blood donation camps, tree plantation in monsoon and sending greetings to 
teachers on Hindu New Year are regular activities of AISTF. 

vi. Awareness rallies about child labour and workshops on ‘right of the child’ are 
organized periodically. After every conference a smarika 14LekQdkVi is 
published .This publication includes the text of all the lectures delivered and 
also articles by eminent educationists and leaders. 

As already stated, from 2004 onwards E.I. has recognized the other faction of AISTF 
(communist group) as their affiliate of secondary teachers from India. The head office of 
this organization AISTF (communist group) is based in Patna. It was therefore difficult to 
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know the details of that faction. As per the report of the general secretary of this group, 
presented at the biennial conference held in Pune Maharashtra on 7* & 8* Feb.2004, there 
was an effort to unite the two factions of AISTF by E.I. This faction states that due to 
intransigence of the people on the other side, the efforts of E.I to forge unity failed and 
they forced us to resort to legal processes. As a result of the split of AISTF after 2001, no 
meaningful work is being done. The professional development programme has. suffered 
along with other programme because of disunity within the organization. 

3.7 SOME OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF AIPTF, AIFTO, AISTF AND El HAVE 
BEEN FEATURED HERE. 
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CHAPTER-IV 


ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 

4.1 INTRODUCTION 

The first step in obtaining qualitative research involves organizing the data. Qualitative 
research in voluminous notes from observations interviews, questioimaires and other 
documents. The challenge is to make sense of massive amounts of data, reduce the volume of 
information, identify significant patterns and construct a framework for communicating the 
essence of what the data reveal (Paton, 1990). The second step is description of data and 
finally the data is interpreted and conclusions are drawn. While the major aim of this research 
was to study the impact of professional development conducted by teachers’ organizations on 
teachers, the other objectives required an in depth understanding of the role & functions of 
teachers’ organizations and their philosophy. With these objectives, all the three Delhi based 
National level of teachers’ organizations affiliated to E.I were studied. The leaders of the 
organizations were interviewed and literature studied. 

The topic of the present research aimed to find out the impact of professional development 
programs organized by national teachers’ organizations of India. While studying these 
organizations in detail based on case- study method, the investigator found that the 
professional development program is not being carried out by the majority of national level 
teachers organizations affiliated to Education international (E.I). The only organization which 
is conducting professional development program is the organization named all India primary 
teachers’ federation (A.I.P.T.F). Thus the questionnaire comprising of ten questions related to 
different aspects of professional development program and its impact on teachers was 
administered to hundred (100) primary school teachers who are the members of the state 
affiliates of A.I.P.T.F. 

This questionnaire was not administered to all the hundred (100) teachers at one point of time. 
It was given to a group of 30-35 teachers at one time. One of these groups was given to 
answer the questionnaire when they were attending a three day professional development 
program at AIPTF office in New Delhi. Afterwards a total number of 50 (Fifty) teachers 
randomly selected were also interviewed. The interview was based on a structured interview 



schedule. Out of hundred (100) primary teachers who answered the questionnaire, thirteen 
(is) teachers belonged to the states of Haryana. Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. All other 
respondents eighty seven (87) in number are the member of Akhil Delhi Prathmik Shikshak 
Sangh, mostly working in the state run municipal coronation primary schools of Delhi. A total 
number of eighty seven (87) ale teachers and thirteen (13) female teaches answered the 
questionnaire, while 48 (forty -eight)) male teachers and 02 (two) female teaches were 
interviewed. 

The question wise analysis of the responses to questionnaire and interview has been done 
phrasing the statements of the respondents wherever appropriate. 

4.2 ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question No-1 

The first question aimed to find out about the teachers understanding, their expectations, their 
aspirations from the teachers’ organization of which they are the members. This was an open 
ended question, so as to know 'the mental map' of teachers that with what intentions and 
expectations they Join various organizations. It gave an ample choice to teachers to give their 
views and responses. 

The varied responses of respondents can be classified on the following parameters: 

a) Awareness of rights 

b) Awareness about new and innovative techniques of teaching learning 

c) Problem related to professional aspect 

d) Self discovery and empowerment 

e) Global Exposure 

f) Other related issues. , 

a) Awareness of Rights and Teachers Welfare 

85% of teachers responded that joining an orgauization helps them to become aware of 
their rights and duties towards students, school, and society and above all towards the 

greater goal of development of education and teachers’ welfare. 
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As according to one of the teacher: - 


"o^fcki'ia 3R2ITO3f%cT clTf ^ ^ 3rf^ SflcRtfcp 1 1 ^^FTSVJ ^ ^ 3IKIP|cp 

^ 'Tvil^ ^ 'dOliJi vitT 'Mcpdl t, ^ ^ ^fFIHT I' 

Joining an organization gives them a stronger base, a bigger platform from where one can 
voice issues related to one’s profession, working conditions or welfare of teachers. 
Another teacher wrote: 

1} c[>T cfrpgii ajT f% 3rfS|^ cPl ^ W ^ STIl 3rq% 

■iTct'i'iil ^sj cTt i^r cPtf ^ crrar sn i ^ ^ «rRTl cf?i ^ ?i£ii 

■fllSiT ^ i?tcpm ^ ^ ^ ^ f r 

This response shows that teachers find the organizations very beneficial in helping them to 
understand about duties, rights and responsibilities. They also learn about latest 
developments in education. 

b) Awareness about New and Innovative Techniques of Teaching & Learning 

80 % respondents answered that through professional development programs organized by 
the organization they are able to comprehend the new techniques which equip them with 
new teaching methods through which a more effective learning can take place in the 
classrooms. 

One of the teachers stated - 

"The organization gives me an opportunity to exchange teaching technology & new 
methodology”. 

Through various developmental programmes of the organization, there is an upliftment in 
the professional aspect of teachers, their content is enriched and they get acquainted and 
with the newly developed technologies. There is a focus on research works and new areas 
of knowledge. Teachers feel that this up gradation of skills is necessary to give world 
class education to school children of India. 

■'I 

^ . 'l ■ 
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c) Knowledge Enrichment and Empowerment 

60% teachers join organization to enrich their knowledge. Society is moving with a faster 
pace, and children have access to knowledge and information from many other sources 
apart from school. Therefore teachers also need to grow so that there wouldn't be any gap 
between the pace of the school & society. Also, to be associated with an organization 
enhances the spiritual and intellectual development leading to reflective thinkirjig. 
Members help other fellow teachers with a team spirit. 

As according to one of the teachers: 

“'d'lC'i snc^ncfcTtcFT ci5t m, ittti 1 1 "tnat 

ft ^ ^ 1 ^ Wi 1 1 ^ eft 

^ f r 

It shows that the motive behind Joining an organization is also to equip one self with 
latest knowledge and enrich content. This leads to empowerment. 

d) National/International Exposure 

23% teachers responded that such organizations provide an opportunity to exchange ideas 
not just at State or National level but also at International level. The organization provides 
a platform to share views related to teaching and other aspects of education, with fellow 
teachers at a global level. It's a platform to get International exposure about education in 
general and about teachers in particular. 

The response of one of the teacher was 

itrefep ^ cpnJ ^ ^ I atferaf aflv ^ xr ^ 

cpV "tST % 1" 

As the world has now been reduced to ‘Global Village’ teachers prefer to join the 
organizations having International affiliations. 

e) For Professional and Personal Problems 

59% teachers are of the view that organizations help them in dealing with various 
problems, both personal and professional, and also strive to provide suitable solutions. 
The skills and knowledge acquired here help them to deal effectively with, the problems 
related to all aspects of school. A teacher can deal effectively with students, teachers, 
administration, community and government. A teacher wrote 
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"fr^p)|cf>, 3i7f§fc[>, Tjg SSjl^rFra ■'ti*1'Wl3it cpf ^fRg^ ^fTTEZFf Hcp ■>7fW=TI 

f^RFlrfOT Xjg qRor|*T PTO 3#? 3PHT feiRT cfvHT 1" 


This view clearly reflects that through the membership of the organizations all 
educational, financial and social, personal problems of teachers can be represented to the 
representatives of the State or National Government and their own departments. One joins 
the organization for self development also, 
f) Other Issues 

6% teachers Join an organization for the sake of solidarity to the organization. 

4% teachers join the organization to equip themselves with the new areas of knowledge 
and skills to make them better teachers and to motivate their co-workers. 

The responses stated more than one reason to join the organizations. There was thus a lot 
of overlapping of answers. The graph represents all the reasons given by the respondents. 


Figure 4.1: Showing Reasons Given by the Respondents for Joining in the 

Organisation 



I BA. For deveiopment of education and teachers* welfare 
I ■ B- To learn new techniques 
j OC- To enrich content 

D D- T o get national and international exposure 

To deal with personal and professional problems 
O F- Solidarity to the organization 
■G" To learn new skills 
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Question No-2 


In this question, teachers were asked to mark the major areas of work that their 
organization has undertaken. The areas given to them were 

a) Value Education 

b) Professional development programme (PDP) 

c) Teachers organizational development programme (TOD) 

d) Education for All 

e) Awareness about HIV/AIDS 

f) Any other. 

t 

Teachers were asked to tick all the programs tdken up by their organization. 

■ 69% teachers responded that Professional Development Programme (PDP) is 
the major area of work undertaken by their state organization and National 
organization. In these programmes teachers are made aware of the new- 
strategies to teach the subject matter, applying various techniques like- 
brainstorming, co-operative learning, mind mapping, etc. 

■ With reference to Teachers Organizational Development programme (TOD), 
81% respondents revealed that such programmes/seminars help them to know 
the skill to work in the teachers organizations or run their bodies/unions. The 
training on communication skills and leadership makes them a better teacher 
and leader. 

■ 66% teachers think that the Education for All (EFA) is a very vital area. 
Discussions do take place in the organizational programmes to make the 
teacher aware about the various issues related to it. 

■ 25% teachers answered that HIV/AIDS is the major area of concern taken up 
by their state organization but they also feel that due attention is not being 
given to it; it is a very small component of discussions in various senainars. In 
their view, a full awareness programme is required to be conducted at National 
level. 
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■ 10% respondents reported programmes on Child labour, taken up by their 
organization 9% on the women’s rights and girl education, 2% on pulse polio, 
1% on stress management, 1% on Sarva Shiksha Abhiyaan and 9% related to 
the pedagogy skills. All these areas of concern are either imbibed in PDP/TOD 
programmes or some short duration exclusive programmes. Meetings are also 
held on the above mentioned topics. 

■ The answer to this question had more than one programme ticked by the 
respondents. The graph thus shows the programmes marked by all respondents. 


Figure 4.2: Showing the Major Areas of Work Undertaken by the Organization 



QJ-Pedagogy Skills 

■ l-S.S.A(Sarva shiksha Abhiyan) 

□ H-Stress management 

■ G-Puise-polio 

□ F-Women rights/Girls Education 

■ E-Child 'Labour 

□ D-HIV/AIDS 

□ C-Education for all 

BB-Teachers organizational development programme 
■A-professional development Programme 
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Question No-3 


This question was drafted to understand the extent of participation of teachers in 
seminars/programmes organized by the organization and whether teachers themselves have 
organized any such programme or not. The responses show that 90% teachers have attended 
various programmes organized by AIPTF or its states affiliates. Out of this 31% teachers who 
attended the programme did not mention the topic/theme of the programme. 44% respondents 
attended one or more programmes on any one/all topics mentioned below: 

a) Women Education, 

b) Sarva Shiksha Abhiyaan, 

c) Teacher Organisational Development,(TOD) 

d) Professional Development Programme,(PDP) 

e) Programme on eradication of Child Labour, 

f) Resource Persons training. 

13% teachers attended seminars twice or more; related to topics mentioned below 

i. Teachers Organizational pevelopment(TOD) and Professional Development 

Project(PDP), ' 

T 

ii. Women Education, Child labour, 

iii. Resource Persons Training and Environmental Education. 

10% respondents never became a part of such professional development progrmnmes. 2% 
teachers attended programmes at the state level and at the international level also. According 
to one of the respondent, he attended- 

> PDP resource person training conducted by Canadian Teacher Federation in Bangalore 
(3 days); John Thompson fellowship by Education International on ‘Leadership 
Training for Teacher Organization’ in Kula Lumpur (Malaysia, 21 days). 

It shows that a global platform is also being provided to teachers 
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Figure 4.3: Representing the Frequency of Developmental Programmes Attended by 

the Teachers 



Question No-4 

The fourth question was given to know the various themes/content of the Professional 
Developmental Programmes that they attended. 

The varied responses of teachers can be grouped under the following headings 

a) Pedagogical aspects 

b) Teachers role 

c) Related to rights and duties of teachers 

d) Other issues 

a) Pedagogical Aspects: 52% teachers stated that the theme in such seminars Is related to 
content enrichment and pedagogical aspect of various disciplines like science, 
mathematics, Hindi or social sciences. Focus is on proper usage of teaching aids and 
teaching strategies. 
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One of the teachers stated 


•‘iPid Psild c|?r ^ ^ vJ||'T4>|'?l tlT^ i” 

This statement shows that teachers upgrade themselves by knowing and learning about 
new methods, new skills so that the students can learn in an easier and efficient way. 
There is a focus on content enrichment and its delivery in the classroom. These subjects of 
Hindi, Maths and Science form the basis of the child at primary level. 

Answer of another teacher to the question about the content of the programmes is 

‘Teaching Aids cpi trahi crfit, ftisrr gji wn, ^tr ^pi Pwk crfit r 

Visual perception lasts for a longer time and increases the time of retention. Training 
teachers to make and use teaching aids in the class is a step towards the professional 
development of school teachers. Teachers can actually shape the mental-map of students 
through effective teaching-learning process. 

! 

b) Teacher’s Role: 3% teachers reported that , the theme of such seminars is related to the 
role of teachers in society and in school, and also towards the all-round development of a 
child. 

According to one of the teachers: 

^ ^ aiFT 1 1 

This very clearly implies that teachers have to equip themselves with latest innovations, 
knowledge and information in order to guide and develop their students. 

c) Related to Right and Duties of Teachers; 19% respondents responded that the theme/ 
content of the program is related to make the teachers understand their profession, service 
rules, promotion policies, salary structure and their accountability towmds their job. It also 
includes sessions on women rights, teachers obligation towards students and society. 
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The theme of the programme according to one of the teachers is:- 

sPcEij ijf% srssnitcpt cPT cpchg -^siftT 1 

It reflects that in-service training conducted by teachers organizations helps the teachers to 
become professionally competent and to understand their duty towards their students. 

e) Other issues: 5% teachers responded that the programmes were based on the themes 
like - Sarva Shiksha Abhiyaan, Education for all, upliftment of primary education, 
discussion on right to education bill, etc. From these responses it showed that organization 
also helps teachers to be aware of the problems and issues of present times and how to 
raise their voice jointly. 

18% teachers responded that the themes of the programmes are related to the problems of 
students, problems with other staff members, women education, adult education and drop 
out problems of school-children. 

According to one of the teachers:- 

i 

■^r ell ^ ^ ^ ^ Drop out nn nan 

ftn '^r n nirir. % nnf r 

Thus by discussing such problems on a bigger platform helps teachers to know about 
various issues from different angles and perspectives. Furthermore, it benefits them by 
getting the right guidance and direction from the experts. 

3% teachers responded that the theme of the seminar they attended was eradication of 
child-labour.One teacher wrote that he learnt to understand :- 

aflv srflisn nit nti % (*teRi i ^ 'mil ^ i m <wi4sb*i 

Child-labour is one of the biggest hurdles in achieving the goal of education for all, and 
these issues are being discussed in the seminars, and propammes organized by teachers 
organization. 
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Figure 4.4: Representing the Theme and Content of the Developmental Programmes 

Attended by the Teachers 



Responses 


□ ABB DC DD 


A. Pedagogical aspects 

B. Teachers role 

C. Related to rights and duties of teachers 

D. Other issues 


Question No-5 

The next question was aimed at knowing the difference between in-service programmes 
conducted by SCERT, NCERT, DIET’S or Education Departments and those conducted 
by the Teachers’ organizations. 

The teachers’ responses are categorized as follows:- 

76% teachers were of the view that the programmes conducted by the organizations are 
more interesting. There is a binding and compulsion in the departmental programmes 

whereas in the programmes organized by the organization, teachers come due to their own 
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will and desire. In departmental programmes some selected few are made to attend the 
programme, whereas in the programmes organized by the organization, everybody gets a 
fair chance. The programmes organized by the department are compulsory and the consent 
of the teacher has no meaning. 

As according to one of the respondent:- 

"'M'loi Itte Tjurarii ^ OTrar? Wi tmRi nncT 1 1 wcr cotjJsft 

^ t 3fiv •^i ensimT ^ I, ^ ^ «rtsr ^ ^ t, 

^ 1 1 ^ cM r 

It states that teachers give more weightage to the programmes/seminars conducted by an 
organization. According to them these programmes are more interesting, give opportunity 
to all to speak, participant oriented, opinions are valued. The programmes/seminars are 
according to the interest of the teachers. Some other teachers stated that programmes 
organized by the organization deal with how to teach better in classes, how to deal with 
students, talk about welfare of teachers and contents, whereas SCERT / DIET 
programmes deal mostly with the content only. In organizational programmes issues like 
child labour, education for all, and Right to Education bill are also taken up. Teachers feel 

I 

that they are able to voice their issues and express themselves better in the programmes 
organized by teachers’ organization. They actively participate in all the activities. The 
programmes organized by SCERT/DIET/Education Departments are imposed on them 
and everything goes according to the departmental procedure where the voice of the 
teacher doesn’t make any difference, one of the reasons for the ineffectiveness of these 
programmes is that a large number of teachers are attended by one resource person. 

According to one of the teachers: 

“Programmes conducted by SCERT / DIET are on a large scale in which the ratio of 
resource person to teachers is high but the programmes of the organization have low ratio 
which also effects the efficiency’’. 
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Another teacher wrote: 


f^arr f^^''6)‘tvSxFv gro ^ c^cRciei*! tsh^ck 3n% f 4 fr??t^ c(5t cri f^i^rfRcr 

4 smr ^ | qterftU ^ ufcpn^t ^ ^ ^ 

Ir 

Both these responses point towards organization of the programmes and selection of the 
Resource Persons in the programme conducted by the education departments and teachers 
organizations. 

However, 10% teachers think that there is no difference between the programmes 
conducted by the teachers’ organization, SCERT or Education department, as all try to 
work for the upliftment of teachers, students, society, and nation through the means of 
education. 

2% teachers feel that the professional development programme is not conducted in an 
effective way by DIET’s/SCERT. 

According to one of the teachers;- 

“The PDP organized by DIET’s/SCERT does not provide any expertise, exposure and in 
my opinion they all are time passing programmes.” 

This view shows that teachers want to leam new and latest innovations/trends in 
education. The demands of the teachers are changing as per the needs of the students and 
that of society. Thds Resource Persons who are abreast with the latest 
innovations/knowledge in the field of education are liked by the teachers, 

12% respondents think that organizations, ^d departments of education are different 
because they have their own ideology, their own style of work, so it can’t be compared. 
As one of the teacher responded;- 

srcprr-arq^ cprdsFT f tistf 'd'Ucpi aiw g'ldi 

ll" 
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Such observations infer that the objectives of the programmes carried out by different 
Organizations/Education departments are different and so the strategies. Thus they cannot 
be compared. 

Figure 4.5: Representing the Difference Between the Programmes Conducted by 
Education Department/ SCERT/ DIET'S and those Conducted by the Organization 




Responses 


OA0BDCDD 


A. Programmes of teachers’ organization are better. 

B. No difference between seminars of organization and others. 

C. Programmes conducted by DIETs/SCERTnot very effective. 

D. Difference in programmes due to different set of goals. 

Question No-6: This question is basically aimed to have a general idea about the schedule 
of the programmes and to know how many teachers (sample) have attended PDP 
programmes. 

• 33% teachers responded that they haven’t been trained earlier under PDP but they 
attended other programmes organized by the organization. 

• 3% teachers reported that this is their first time to attend a professional 
development programme organized by their organization. 

• Around 54% respondents have attended PDP earlier also and they find it quiet 
enriching. 
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With regard to dates and duration about the P.D.P programme attended by teachers, it was 
reported that sometimes it is scheduled for two,three or five days and sometimes for fifteen 
days depending upon the need of the teachers. From the responses to this question it was seen 
that only 9 % teachers attended PDP programmes from 1995 onwards and the rest are part of it 
from 2001 or 2002 onwards. 


Figure 4.6: Representing Percentage of Teachers Trained under PDP 



Responses 


□Attended PDP 

□Attended programmes other than PDP 

□ Attended PDP for the first time 

□ No response 


Question No-7: The question was aimed to know the impact of professional development 
programmes on teachers with reference to various aspects like:- 

a) Teachers attitude towards students 

b) Introduction to new educational technologies/innovative methods of teaching 

c) Communication skills 

d) Sensitization about accountability and professional ethics 

e) Urge to learn more 

f) Content command. 
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The responses to various aspects are being given separately. 

a) Teachers Attitude towards Students: 49% teachers find change in their attitude 
toward students, after attending the Professional Development Programme. Openness, 
critical thinking, positive approach is felt by the teachers. According to one of the 
respondents about the impact of PD programme;- 

“A teacher builds up good relationship with students, becomes fiiendly, sympathetic and 
comes closer to students”. 

38% teachers think that learning new techniques, alternative methods of teaching also 
helps students in classrooms during the teaching-learning process, as students learn more 
easily through these methods. Moreover students learn in a relaxed environment where 
teacher is sensitive and compassionate. Mostly leamiog is through play-way 
method.Teachers felt that their thinking has been influenced and they have become more 
compassionate and sensitive towards their students. According to one of the teachers:- 

git ^ Hran ^ ^ ^ cr? g gicRi usn f^srr g>r ^ 

g ^cRgg l^tgjFH r 

Another teacher responded as follows:- 

‘giotgj ^ gpfgj^ ftistr ^ gtnj trsn f^str g^ gw ggraR ^ WFt ^ gng, gft 

gw ^ w %, grugit 4t gngRh ^g5R tw gpitggt #gi gjv^^ l^«n ^ gtig i' 

Thus the Professional Development Programme (PDP) organized by A.I.P.T.F. clearly 
shifted the attitude of teachers towards their students. They became more sensitive to Iheir 
needs related to-psychological, social and educational domains.4% teachers admit that 
there is a great change in their behavior and now there is no discrimination on the basis of 
caste, class or gender has reduced. 9% teachers did not respond to this question. 
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Figure 4.7: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Attitude 

towards Students 



Responses 


@A BB DC DD 


A. Developed openness and positive approach 

B. Developed sensitivity and compassion 

C. Developed a behaviour of no discrimination 

D. No response. 

b) Introduction to New Educational Technologies, Innovative Method of Teaching; 
29% teacher responses show that learning/knowing new educational technologies, helped 
them while teaching students and also empowered them through learning skills in the new 
developed areas like- usage of computer based learning, audio-visual learning etc.63% 
teachers feel that by knowing alternative methods of teaching from such Professional 
Development Programmes, the teaching-learning process becomes more interactive and 
easier for students. Teachers themselves also grow.One of the teachers’ view is:- 

^ t, ^ wfcr 1 1 ePtraiv 

'tBcrr I r 
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Figure 4.8: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Introduction to New Educational 
Technologies, Innovative Methods of Teaching. 



BA OB DC 


A. PDP helps teachers in acquiring new skills 

B. New methods lead to easier and interactive teaching-learning processes 

C. No response. 

c) Communication Skills: 45% teachers responded that by attending such programmes 
there is a positive impact on their communication skills.27% teachers stated that through 
better communication, a far more better teaching-learning process occurs especially when 
new areas are discussed with students in the classroom. Teachers admitted that they are 
able to express themselves more effectively. One of the teachers stated: 

“These programmes help us to develop our communication skills and hence our 
confidence and we are able to convey our thoughts much better to students”. 

The Professional Development Programmes thus help teachers build their confidence 
through better communication skills. 16% teachers responded that improved 
communication skills help them to come closer to their students and understand them 
better. 5% respondents believed that this helps in the intellectual development also, as 
they get a chance to communicate with different persons, experts in the educational field. 
7% did not respond to this question. 
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Figure 4.9: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of 
Communication Skills. 



A. Positive impact on communication skills 

B. Better teaching- learning through effective communication 

C. Better communication helps teachers to understand students better 

D. Intellectual development by communicating with experts 

E. No response. 

d) Sensitization and Orientation about Accountability and Professional Ethics: 49% 
teachers responded that by attending programmes of Professional Development (PDP) or 
Teachers Organizational Development (TOD), they get to know about the importance of 
professional ethics. They also tend to become more accountable towards their work, 
towards students, self and toward larger society .40% teachers think that awareness about 
accountability leads to better understanding between teacher and students. In addition to 
this, it leads to better teaching-learning process and healthy environment in classroom.3% 
teachers think that the topic of professional ethics and accountability dealt in these 
seminars had a great impact on them. They now realize their responsibilities in a new 
perspective and work accordingly. 8% teachers did not respond. One of the teachers stated 
as:- 

tiw # ^ ^ ^ wfcr 
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Figure 4.10: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Sensitivity about 
Accountability and Professional Ethics. 



Responses 


BA OB DC □□ 


A. Increase in accountability towards students and larger society 

B. Understanding between student and teacher increases 

C. Realization of responsibilities in a new perspective 

D. No response. 

e) Urge to Learn More: 38% teachers are of the view that after attending programmes of 
Professional Development they are eager to learn new strategies, content and skills. 39% 
responded that this urge to learn increases by attending these seminars which acts as a 
great motivating force. Seminars conducted by International experts give a wider exposure 
to knowledge and techniques used by teachers world wide. 2% teachers think that urge to 
learn increases because these programmes trigger curiosity to know more. Therefore one 
tries to find more and more about the areas of knowledge. 1% believe that urge to learn is 
increased because of attractive books, which contain innovative and new ideas. 5% 
teachers also think that as humans have a natural tendency to grow, to learn, to know 
about diverse things, these seminars boost-up this attitude. 7% teachers believe that urge 
to learn increases which further helps in transacting it to their students. 8% teachers did 
not respond. One of the teachers stated 
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Another teacher wrote:- 

“Urge to learn more is a process in which a person learns in whole life, but it is important 
how to learn and what to learn. PDP is best in this respect. 

Figure 4.11: Representing the Impact of PDP on the Aspect of Urge to Learn More 
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Responses 

MA SB DC □□ HE OF BG 


Teachers get more curious to learn new things 
Urge increases due to motivation 
Programmes trigger the curiosity. 

Urge increases because of attractive books used in the PDP. 

Human tendency to learn increases. 

Increased learning is transacted to students. 

No response 

f) Content Command: 41% teachers think that such seminars help them to enrich the 
content, thereby having better command on the subject. 14% respondents feel that content 
command brings confidence while teaching in the class. 18% teachers believe that due to 
such programmes ,knowledge is deepened in an effective manner related to various 
subjects.4% teachers think that a good result is assured as teachers are now able to 
understand the content and can teach to the satisfaction of the students.6% teachers find 
that their knowledge in the particular subject area is enhanced and enriched, as they get a 
chance to learn from experts, specialists.9% teachers think that due to these seminars on 
content enrichment, they find themselves comfortable while guiding their students.8% 
teachers did not respond. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 
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Figure 4.12: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Content Command 



Responses 


@A OB DC OD HE OF BG 


A. Better command on subjects 

B. Increase in confidence 

C. Knowledge is deepened 

D. Good results are assured 

E. Knowledge increases 

F. Comfortable while guiding students 

G. No response 

Question No-8 

The eighth question focused mainly on the impact of PDP with respect to changes brought 
in schools, in classroom teaching and other aspects by teachers. Various parameters were 
provided to teachers, on which they were requested to write their reactions or their views 
so as to know the effectiveness of the Professional Development Programs. The different 
parameters given were;- 

a) Classroom Teaching 

b) Content Enrichment 

c) Dealing with Students 

d) Dealing with Staff 

e) Dealing with Parents and Community 

f) Self Confidence 

g) Skills f Problem-Solving nd Decision Making 
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The responses of the teachers on different parameters are as follows:- 


a) Classroom Teaching- 35% teachers observed that classroom teaching becomes better and 
improved by appplying the various aspects of the Professional Development programme, 
which they learnt like mind-mapping, co-operative learning, problem solving, etc. 18% 
teachers think that the teaching - learning process becomes more interesting, more creative, 
and more interactive. 6% teachers find a change in the learning environment, as students feel 
free to question, to clear their doubts. A more fearless atmosphere surrounds in the class, 
which helps in the over-all development of students. 19% respondents think that by learning 
and applying new ways and methods of teaching, usage of various kinds of teaching aids like 
charts, posters, stories, poems, or play-way method teaching-learning process is improved. 
3% teachers observed that by attending such seminars, more stress is laid on the chUd- 
centered education.3% respondents developed an empathetic attitude as they are now able to 
understand the problems of the students and improve their own activities accordingly. The 
responses of teachers point towards such changes. According to two respondents. 

“cPsiT ^ ^ fiTOT fitIM qR-cfd^ atrar u«rr irn qn w ^ I' 

-Epan ^ Ft 'wm traru, fliam -^r iw # tram fitrar -Jrai % i* 

16% teachers did not respond to this question 
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Figure 4.13: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Classroom Teaching 


40 
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20 
10 
0 

Responses 

@ Better and improved classroom teaching 
B Teaching-learning process interesting and creative 

□ Change in learning environment 

□ Usage of various kinds of teaching aids 
B Sress on child-centered education 

□ No response 

B Developed an empathetic attitude 


b) Content Enrichment- With regard to content enrichment 18% teachers think that these 
programmes give latest knowledge related to varied topics and subjects in a lesser 
time.8% finds it easier for themselves to satisfy students doubts and queries, after 
attending these programmes.4% teachers think that by having more clarity about content, 
they are able to merge the content with students day-to-day life. 12% respondents feel 
improvement in their teaching-learning process as they are now much more capable in self 
expression. Professional development programmes also help to boost-up the confidence 
level by enriching the content. 7% teachers responded that they already know the content 
very well, so such seminars don’t make much difference. While 3% respondents think that 
there is no need to give more knowledge to students. Just the book content is enough for 
them; other 10% teachers feel that giving enriched content to students helps them to 
deepen their knowledge. 18% responses were based on the fact that content is enriched by 
using different teaching-aids and different methods while interacting with students and 

rest of the 20 % teachers did not respond to this question. 

One of the teachers remarked 

TIcPR ^ ^ ITRT FT ftfFT 4 ^ 3llclR<W 3Tq4t ciw ^ #tcrR 

'U'Dcl € I” 
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Figure 4.14: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Content Enrichment 



Responses 


□ A DB DC DD IE DF MG DH Bl 


A. Enrichment through latest knowledge 

B. Better equipped to satisfy student’s doubts 

C. Content can be merged with day-to-day life 

D. Capable in self-expression 

E. Seminars do not make much difference 

F. No need for content enrichment 

G. Knowledge enrichment through PDP 

H. Enrichment through teaching aids and skills 

I. No response. 

c) Dealing with Students- 1 4% teachers responded that PDP is generally based on the 
various aspects related to students and classroom transactions which help them to understand 
how to deal effectively with students. Teachers also develop a more sensitive and respectful 
attitude towards students by becoming part of such programmes. 1 5% respondents think that 
they observed a positive change in themselves and came closer to their students by developing 
a soft and friendly behavior. 6% teachers said that this parameter of education needs to be 
discussed more in various Professional Development Programmes. 2% teachers think that 
they already have a positive attitude while dealing with students therefore hardly any change 
is observed. 22% respondents think that change is there and they have developed soft, and 
understanding attitude. 17% teachers said that a fearless attitude develops among students 
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towards teachers as they become more friendly and lovable. 5% teachers developed a co- 
operating and helping behaviour among themselves and in their students by listening to each 
other patiently.2% teachers now find it easy to adopt equality in their attitude while dealing 
with students. 3% teachers agree that by using new techniques and methods of teaching, 
which they came to know through the Professional Development Project, students become 
more energetic, creative, and this brings a shift in the attitude of students towards their 
teachers. 14% teachers did not respond on this parameter. The responses of two teachers with 
regard to this question explain the change in attitude towards dealing with students; 

cPT p|'<|ct>yu| cf>^_ flygry % I" 

if crarr ^ 

Figure 4.15: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Dealing with Students 



Responses 


MA QB DC no HE OF HG OH ■! SJ 

A. Developed Respectful Attitude towards Students 

B. Friendly Behavior Due to Their Own Positive Attitude. 

C. Need to Discuss this Aspect More in PDP 

D. No Effect 

E. Soft and Understanding Attitude toward Students 

F. Fearless Attitude of Students Due to Friendly Behavior 

G. Increase in Patience. 

H. Equality in Behavior 

I. New Methods Used Bring Shift in Attitude of Students 

J. No Response. 
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d) Dealing with Staff- 27% teachers think that after attending such programmes , a positive 
attitude is developed towards fellow teachers. 7% respondents actually felt the change in their 
attitude and 6% teachers responded that they developed a sense of respect while dealing with 
other staff members. 9% teachers observed that now they share, express, understand and discuss 
the various issues related to new innovative techniques and subject matter, with one-another. 
5% teachers think that no impact has been made. 23% respondents think that a more co- 
operative and helpful attitude has been developed among staff members resulting in better 
output. 5% teachers work together with friendly attitude and consider staff as family members. 
3% teachers feel that they now express themselves freely resulting in better work culture. 15% 
teachers did not answer to this question. 

Figure 4.16: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Dealing with Staff. 



Responses 


HA OBDCGDHEaFBGaHMi 

A. Developed a positive attitude 

B. Felt change in attitude 

C. Developed a sense of respect for other members 

D. Fruitful discussion among staff-members 

E. No impact 

F. Developed a co-operative attitude 

G. Consider staff as family members 

H. Improved work culture in school 

I. No response. 
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e) Dealing with Parents and Community- 18% teachers think that dealing with parents and 
community has become more respectable. 16% teachers developed a soft attitude. 8% 
teachers responded that their accountability and responsibility increased towards parents and 
society.3% take interest in active participation so as to explore the community resources 
which can help in schools. 11% respondents answered that they regularly interact with parents 
and discuss regatding the students performance and also make them aware to various issues 
related to their child’s education. 5% teachers discuss problems related to students whether 
social or psychological and 20% teachers say that full-cooperation is provided by them to 
community with a friendly attitude.3% respondents think that there is hardly any impact on 
them. 5% teachers responded that they started listening patiently to parents and community 
members. 1 1 % teachers did not respond to this question. 


One of the teachers responded to this question of dealing with parents and community as 


"^3^ trfcl sHi'fi FTFT fSfT %, aiftpricicp afK ■^rgerra— M cir? cpr^ 


Figure 4.17: Representing the Impact of PDF on the Aspect of Dealing with Parents 

and Community 



Responses 


BA BB DC DD ME DF MG PH Ml BJ 

A. More respectable attitude with parents and community 

B. Developed a soft attitude 

C. Accountability increased towards community and parents 

D. Active participation in community 

E. Inteiaction with parents regarding students, child education 
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F. Discuss problems related to child among themselves 

G. Co-operation with community with friendly attitude 

H. Not a great impact of PDF 

I. listen patiently to parents and others 

J. No response. 

f) Self Confidence- 69% teachers observed that there is a significant increase in their 
confidence level and self-esteem, after becoming part of such programmes and seminars. 7% 
teachers responded that their confidence level went up because of better content knowledge, 
by learning new and innovative strategies and various techniques of teaching. 4% teachers 
believe that by widening their knowledge area, they are able to use good communication skills 
which also raised their confidence level. 4% perceive that it’s not just for the teachers rather 
students learn well through them and increase their confidence also. 16% did not respond. 

According to one of the respondents: 

"5^ TiWR’ ciTRffFfr iKT areirrw ^ I cpt 

afR ai^ ^ ^ 1 1" 

Figure 4.18: Representing the Impact of PDF on the 
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@A BB DC DP BE | 

A. Significant increase in self-confidence 

B. Confidence level increases because of better content knowledge 

C. Self-confidence through good communication skills 
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D. Self-confidence helps students also 

E. No response 

g) Skills of Problem-Solving and Decision Making- 59% respondents think that such 
Professional Development Programmes improve and develop the skill of problem solving 
and decision making. 18% teachers perceive that they are now much more capable in 
understanding the problems of students and discussing it with other staff members and taking 
a fair and just decision. According to 3% teachers this skill has increased and they tackle the 
problem patiently step by step. 4% think that not just the teachers but students should also 
learn these skills, 2% teachers think that it increases with experience. 14% teachers did not 
respond to this aspect. 

To quote one of the responses from the teachers: 

^ w ■5Frr^ ^ rjd 'SHcw mrapi m 1 1 

WWf m W cT>TT^ m FT I ^^TcPI ^fFTieTFT ^tT^TcT I f 

Figure 4,19: Representing the Impact of PDP on the Skills of Problem Solving and 

Decision Making 



Responses 


BABBDCnDBEDF 

A. PDP develops and improves this skill 

B. Capable to take fair and just decision 

C. Learnt skill to deal with problem patiently 

D. Students need to learn these skills 

E. Skill increases with experience 

F. No response 
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Question No-9 


This question is aimed to know the satisfaction level of teachers with reference to 
professional development programme like its duration, venue and frequency. It also aims 
at finding out the reasons if they are not satisfied with the programme. 

The responses reveal the following facts:- 

• 48% teachers are fully satisfied with duration, venue and frequency of the 
professional development programmes, organized by the organization. According 
to one of the respondent - 

WT, cISTf 3n^ ^ 1M ^ 1 1' 

The comment by the teacher indicates that these programmes are organized keeping in 
mind the welfare and benefit of teachers. 

• 39% teachers are not fully satisfied with the duration of PDP. They feel that 
minimum 15 days programme can give complete knowledge about various topics. 

As one of the teacher responded:- ^ 

"FT FT ^ ozicrari^ I^cpth ^VRirar) cpi'diPH ijft cRf sfigte 

^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ iai4st5^ ^ yinibifl ^ frR anen-srqyi % i 

arallr #ft ’mfiTT cit ^ ^ % i" 

I 

Teachers feel that a limited time period of 2-4 days is a very short duration for the 
transformation of ideas, content enrichment, inculcation of skills, etc. Moreover, the 
frequency should be twice or thrice in a year with the appropriate timing suitable to all. 

One of the respondents observed: 

“Not satisfied, because professional development programme are not compulsory for all. 
That is why teachers don’t participate in large numbers” 

Moreover, teachers also find it difficult to attend such seminars in summers, they prefer 
the months of October - November, which are more convenient. More teachers can join 
programmes in these months. 
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• 2% teachers also think that the duration should be reduced as 4-6 days is a long 
time period and teachers are not able to take out this much time both from their 
personal and professional obligations. 

• 3% teachers will be satisfied if such programmes are held at school level only or at 
district level instead of national level. 

As according to one of the respondents:- 

"ran? ■cR ^ ^ r 

Teachers demand school based programmes instead of programmes being held at state or 
national level. They feel that in school based programmes, implementation can also 
simultaneously take place.8% teachers did not respond to this question as they attended 
the programme for the first time 

Figure 4.20: Representing the Satisfaction Level of Teachers with Duration, Venue 

and Frequency of PDF. 



Responses 


■A HB DC DP BE 

A. Satisfied 

B. Satisfied to an extent 

C. Unsatisfied with long duration 

D. Prefer PDF to be held at School level 

E. No response. 
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Tlie last question was asked to know what the teachers, the actual transactors want or 
demand from the programme, so as to make it better and more beneficial for the 
professional development of teachers. They were asked to give their suggestions to 
improve the programme. 

Responses of the teachers show that they need a change with regard to: 

a) Timings / Duration and Venue 

b) Pedagogical Aspect 

c) Resource Persons i 

d) Involvement of Teachers ' 

e) Rights and responsibilities 

f) Other related issues. 

I 

• 12% teachers’ demand that the duration should be increased to 10-15 days instead 
of 3-4 days and programmes should be regularly held. 14% teachers want that the 
frequency should also be increased .Programmes of three- four days duration 
should be organized once in a month or three to six times in a year. 

As according to one of the teacher: 

wfcr 31^ wi ^ ^ I ara: tpl *10 ^ ‘I'i cPT at R t vxH inf 

^TF ’Enflt? r 

• 2% teachers have problems with programmes being held during summer vacation. 

• 14% teachers feel that the information related to themes and content should be 
given before hand to so that they also come prepared with some new and 
innovative ideas. 

As according to one of the teacher: 

6iicr41a wPft f ^ unsfl fbffFFt 'McHcp isn 

Wt ^ ^ ^ 3Tflrcf5--^--3Tf^ ^ ^ r 
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When asked about the suggestions to make PDP better, 2% respondents feel that the issue 
to engage teachers in non-teaching activities like census, polio should also be discussed in 
these programs as they just want to focus on the ‘teaching’ to their students. 4% teachers 
perceive that the rights of the teachers should be the first and foremost aim of such 
seminars and due attention should be paid to it. 3% also believe that some knowledge 
should also be provided on the rights of the child in these programmes. 

12% teachers are of the view that the Resource Persons should have full command on 
their subjects or related disciplines. 1% perceive that such programmes would be more 
beneficial if the resource person is from the education department itself. 2% teachers want 
there should be more ‘group discussions’ on various problems to arrive at a solution. 2% 
teachers think that if the resource person is one of them, then it would be much better. 

As one of the teacher quotes: 

^ ^ ^ ^ ut 3r?4t mcfr et)r r 

Thus echoing the view that if the resource person is a person of their rank, then he/she will 
be able to understand their problems better. 

• 2% teachers think that PDP is required for new entrants in teaching profession. It 
shouldn’t be for all teachers rather only for the new teachers who have just joined 
or have a few years of experience. Those who are in the profession for a long time 
behave according to the set routine work and it’s very difficult to bring a shift in 
their mental thinking as it’s a very slow, gradual and a time consuming process. 

• 18% respondents feel that the pedagogical issues should be discussed more related 
to innovative areas, new strategies, and technology and to widen the content by 
including all the subjects. 2% teachers also perceive that not only the theoretical 
part be taken care but also the practical experiences. 

The observation of one of the teachers is: 

rR % sraUcT I ^ 

xiT%rj I stnft cpt ^ Plci4l xii[^\:; f 
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• 2% teachers think that such seminars also provide scope for self evaluation, which 
helps in overcoming their own shortcomings. 

# 

• Around 6% respondents want that PDP should be held at block or district level, so 
that involvement of more teachers could be possible. This also provides a strong 
base at the grass root level and simultaneously teachers also become aware with 
the seminars being conducted at National and International level. 

• 2% teacher want that all the educational bodies whether SCERT or DIET’S or 
teachers’ organizations, should work in close collaboration instead of small groups 
as then they will be able to reach the large number of teachers. 

According to one of the teachers;- 

‘Teacher union should be included in NCERT and SCERT training programmes. 
Resource Person of teachers union must be utilized by Government too”. 

It reflects that a co-operative process .needs to be implemented for a better outcome, by 
pooling the resources of all agencies of education and training. 

4.3 ANALYSIS OF INTERVIEW 

Question No-1 

In response to this question 70% teachers were of the view that the role of teachers’ 
organizations has undergone a sea-change m recent years. The teacher merhbers of Akhil 
Delhi Prathmik Shikshak Sangh, who constitute majority of members with whom, the 
interview was held were of the view that teachers’ organizations have become more 
professional and methodical. The leaders not only talk about wage-hike and other 
financial benefits of teachers, but are equally concerned about other educational and 
professional issues of teachers. How teachers as responsible members of the society can 
work towards upliftment of downtrodden, stop child labour and help to build a just and 
civil society is the concern of teachers’ organizations. These teachers talked in detail 
about the ‘Global Action Week’ celebrations and initiatives taken by A.I.P.T.F and the 
conference held on ‘Right to Education Bill’. According to one of the teachers: 

eft aftv iwra ^ t. ’ll ^ ^ eit felit ^ -wim fnm 

%'■ 
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• 20 ^ teacheis responded that getting affiliated to International body of teachers’ 
organization i.e. E.I is the best thing that has happened to A.I.P.T.F. This has 
widened the thinking of the leaders of the organization. Being in tune with the 
objectives of the teachers’ organizations all over the world, they are determined to 
promote status, interest and welfare of their members. The leaders of the 
organizations like A.I.P.T.F also understand that the status of the teachers is 
closely linked with their professional competence. Although constantly working 
for the welfare of their members and handling their grievances remained the top 
priority of teachers’ organizations, nevertheless they started the programmes of 
Professional Development of their teachers. . As according to one of the teachers: 

"SR ftrsR? ^ ftrarr afR ^ yuicicii ^ htft ^ ^ f " I 

• 10% responded that the leaders are keener to raise the level of the teachers and 
therefore many programs related to the development of teachers are being held 
from time to time. These programs can be related to teachers’ demands or their 
welfare and development. 

Thus there was very clear response from majority of the teachers that the functioning of 
teachers’ organizations has changed over the years, and the trend shows that in coming 
years, they would equip themselves even better to deal with all educational and 
professional challenges. 

Figure 4.21: Representing the View of Teachers Regarding Perception of Teachers' 

Organisations 


20 % 
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Question No-2 


Regarding the effectiveness of the professional development program (PDP) organized by 
AIPTF 38% teachers were of the view that after attending these programs they feel 
empowered. This empowerment of knowing more enhances their self-esteem and 
confidence. 12% of the teachers said that the professional development also helped them 
to understand about professional ethics and accountability of teachers. One of the 
teachers, working in one of the MCD primary school of Delhi said: 

"These programs develop us to solve problems related to pedagogy and also to focus on 
steps to be taken". 

• 15% respondents were of the view that althou^ they work as responsible teachers 

in their schools yet slackness, stagnation sometimes creeps in and they become 
complacent. Such programs reinvigorate them and with a renewed spirit, they start 
working in schools. They thus felt that such programs bring enthusiasm in them. 

Another teacher expressed: 

# s?r, qf ^ ifq cppfsjqi trati wi% 

q>t qh vjlMcbl-51 ^ Weft % 1 1" 

35% teachers were of the view that through these programs they get exposed to new and 
innovative techniques of teaching. They appreciated the quality of the programs and also 
the opportunity to meet International Resource Persons. 

%6n[ ^ ^ qq w ^ q4 wqqnfen 1 1 wqtq^ cqcRnfttq> atraR qn 

fftqjRT ^ 1 1 
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Figure 4.22: Effectiveness of PDF Conducted by the Organisation 



Question No-3 

• 62% teacher participants also reported that these programs which are organized by 
the Teachers organizations like AIPTF are entirely different from the programs 
organized by Government authorities like Directorate of Education, SCERT and 
DIET’S. The greatest difference, they quoted was that in the programs organized 
by the teachers organizations the teachers feel free to express themselves on both 
academic and administrative issues. They feel that they are heard very well in 
these forums. Also, there is no pressure to attend these programs. Teachers attend 
these programs due to their own willingness and desire. 

• They also said that Government/Department organized programs are designed 
according to the aims and objectives of the authorities where teachers are forced to 
attend the programs and most of the programs are not need based. 
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• 20 ^ teachers were of the view that the programs organized by the department are 
also sometimes good but the infrastructural facilities are not appropriate. In these 
programs, the infrastructure and facilities are much better. 

• 1 8% teachers reported that the treatment accorded to primary teachers is not 
respect worthy in programs organized by the department of Education or 
SCERT/DIET’s. If the teachers raise problems related to their working 
environment or about other professional issues, the Resource Persons are at a loss 
to answer those issues. They are only concerned about the content and that too in 
their defined parameters. 

Teachers said that in the programs organized by the teachers’ organizations, the content is 
decided based on the needs of the teachers. Sometimes, however the Resource Persons are 
not that good, but if the teachers demand a change, they are listened and the needful is 
done. 

Figure 4.23: Representing Comparison of PDF with Department-Service Programs 
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Question No-4 


• 48 ^ teachers reported that these programs give them an opportunity to learn about 
all aspects of education. The programs help to widen their mental horizon. As a 
result of this they grow as individuals and as professionals. Because of the training 
imparted in these programs, there is a substantial positive change in their 
classroom practices. 

One of the teachers said: 

^ qcl'll ^ ^ ^ \JlHd ^ c[^ ^'UctTl mUcbl-Jl ^ cim §3rT I 

Yet another commented: 

"R51H ^ 4 nTFfcpiff cf yiiTil it?i ^ ^ ^ nsTm cftt i" 

• 52% teachers were of the view that all problems cannot be solved. A lot of the 
problems which are administrative in nature cannot be solved as they belong to 
other departments which are not in the teachers’ control. However, after attending 
these programs, the teachers take additional responsibility to solve these 
challenges themselves. 


Figure 4.24: Representing Relevance of Content with Problem Solving at Work Place 
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Question No-5 


• 54% respondents very emphatically said that they feel they have become better 
teachers due to these programs. They understand their student better and have 
developed a compassionate attitude to solve their problems. Some of the teachers 
w^ho weie from different states other than Delhi reported that they did not attend 

any in- service training organized by their departments. Thus this program of 
Professional development helped them to equip them with certain innovative 
teaching strategies. Other teachers from Uttaranchal informed that some of the 
components of PDP will be incorporated in the course-design of the in-service 
training of the primary teachers in their state. 

• 30% teachers said that they feel confident handling the content in class. They are 
able to answer the queries of students as they themselves are now better equipped. 

• 16% teachers were aware of the different methods and strategies being used by 
teachers all over the world. This international exposure helps them to widen their 
mental horizon. Their self esteem is therefore enhanced. 


Figure 4.25: Representing Impact of PDP on Teacher’s Jobs 
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Question No-6 

• 20% teachers said that they feel really motivated when they attend these programs 
but back in school climate, there is' hardly any encouragement from the 
headmaster/mistress or fellow teachers. They also discussed that if they wanted to 
adopt some different/innovative strategy in class, most of the fellow teachers 
viewed it as a way to impress the Headmaster in order to gain favor and praise. 

In response to this question teachers replied that they face difficulty in implementation if 
they tell their Head-Master/Mistress about the new strategies they are going to implement 
in their classroom. This is because of the mind-set of these administrators who think that 
teachers’ organizations cannot educate teachers professionally. One of the teachers quoted 
the remark of a Headmaster as:- 

One of the teachers said, 

^ ^ snHi' % mm i 

Another said, "^r ^ sr w cpt i 

Teachers said that these sorts of remarks are quite discouraging. Sometimes senior 
teachers also discourage those teachers who want to adopt new methods/strategies or 
enriched content in class-rooms. 

• 16% teachers thought otherwise. They were of the view that it totally depends on 
the teachers to use new learnt methods/strategies in class-room. No one can stop 
them if they are determined. 

One of the teachers remarked as:- 

cpen frisTcp wft ^ ^ t ■dn % rranii 'jn vsr t ^ ^ 

cRfU 1 1 STfR ,1 ^ ^ I 

• 46% teachers felt that the strategies/techniques taught in PDF can not be used in 
class-rooms due to high teacher-pupil rqtio. 

• 18% teachers were of the view that the infrastructure is a big obstacle in the 
implementation of the activities/techniques/content leamt in these programs. 
Almost all teachers from all states were of the view that there should be a close co- 
ordination between the leaders of teachers’ organizations and officers of the 
department. The collaborative efforts of these two can bring desirable outcome 
both for the teachers and education as a whole. 
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Figure 4.26: Representing Nature of Difficulties Faced in Implementation 

Content/Strategies in Schools 



Question No-7 


In response to this question, 96% teachers were not aware of the different national level 
teachers’ organizations. They had not heard of any programs jointly organized by different 
teachers’ organizations. Some very old members who hold responsible positions in the 
organization knew about the various national level organizations. 

Only 2 teachers (4%) attended programs organized Jointly by various teachers’ 
organizations. One member was a lady teacher who attended a women- network program 
at Delhi in 1994 Jointly organized by the leaders of AIPTF, AISTF and AIFTO. 

Figure 4.27: Representing Teachers Who Attended Programs Jointly Organized by 
Different National Teachers Organizations 
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Question No-8 


Although most of the teachers at first said that programs are well organized and do not 
require any change but a further dialogue with them brought out the following areas 
requiring attention: 

17 teachers (34%) said that if they have to organize such programs, they will give top 
priority of teachers convenience. The schedule would be made according to the need of 
teachers. The duration, timing and venue of the program will also be decided depending 
on their convenience. 

Some of the lady teachers, 7 teachers (14%) said that the organization of such programs 
must be done keeping in mind the problems of women teachers. They should either be 
allowed to bring their small children with them to such programs or these programs 
should only be organized in vacations. 

Another 12 teachers (24%) were of the view that if they had an opportunity to organize 
such programs, they will organize them in vacations. Without vacations, there is always a 
problem for teachers to attend the programs. Some of the state Governments and 
departments do not treat teachers on duty and they have to sacrifice their own 
holidays/leave for these programs. 

28% teachers said they will call better Resource Persons. They were of the view that 
Resource Persons in these programs are good as compared to the resource persons in the 
departmental in-service programs, yet there was a scope for improvement. They also 
wanted these Resource Persons to be experts in the field of elementary education, better if 
they are capable, experienced teachers. 

Figure 4.28: Representing the Changes Which Teachers Like to Bring if Given a 

Chance 
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Question No-9 


When asked about any other observation or suggestion about the professional development 
program being organized by AIPTF and its state affiliates teachers came out with the 
following suggestions:- ' 

35% teachers feel that the programs organized by the associations should be recognized by 
State education departments/ Government bodies and the entries should be made in the 
service-record of the teachers. All the benefits whatsoever are given after attending the 
departmental in-service programs, should be given to these programs also. 

25% teachers said that there should be a close understanding between the state education 
bodies and teachers’ organizations. Both should complement and supplement each other’s 
work. This is the only way to benefit teachers. These programs should be made compulsory 
for all teachers. 

20% teachers wanted study material in their mother tongue and not in English. They find it 
difficult to understand the concepts in English. 

Another 20% teachers said that for greater benefits programs should be organized at 
district/block level. 

When asked in an informal way about the suggestions to improve the program, most of the 
teachers were of the view that the heads of the schools must be involved in these trainings 
either as Resource Persons or as participants of the program. Some other teachers were not 
satisfied with the duration and venue of the program. Women teachers particularly wanted 
these programs to be held nearby, in their own state or still better in their schools. This way 
they could look after their house hold chores and undergo developmental training also. Many 
teachers wanted the duration of the programs to be increased from 3 days to a maximum of 7- 
8 days. 
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Figure 4.29: Representing Observation/Suggestion by Teachers 
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4.4 CONCLUSION 

A considerable amount of time, money and energy is being invested into professional 
development of teachers under the professional development program conducted by 
A.I.P.T.F, the teachers’ organization. 

The impact of this program on teachers can be studied by determining the effectiveness of the 
training/programs based on Kirk Patrick’s model of training evaluation criteria (Kirk Patrick, 
1987). This model proposes four levels of training evaluation criteria; reactions, learning, 
behavior and result. 

The impact of the professional development programs organized by A.I.P.T.F was thus 
studied on the basis of reactions of teachers, their feedback and their views. Although 
professional development programs must be assessed on the change in job performance of 
teachers, organizational effectiveness and the success of all students, it was not possible to 
study the change in behavior and job performance of teachers and results as an effective 
outcome of professional development programs. These parameters might get influenced by 
many other factors. Therefore, in this research - study, the impact studied was based on 
teachers’ reactions to professional development program, through the administration of 
questionnaire and conducting interviews. 
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The analysis of the questionnaire and interviews revealed that teachers perceive a change in 
their behavior after attending these programs. The results of the analysis also show that 
teachers prefer the programs conducted. by teachers’ organizations more than the programs 
organized by their departments, SCERT/DIET’s. The reason they cited was that these 
programs are need based and they are heard and respected more in these programs. The 
programs also enhanced their self esteem and confidence. 

Towards content enrichment and making teaching better in their classrooms they reported that 
innovative teaching strategies learnt by them in PDF have helped them to generate a 
conducive learning climate in the classroom. Their own learning has increased manifold. 
They also learnt professional ethics and accountability to a great extent. Through this 
program, their attitude towards their students changed for the better and they became more 
compassionate. Their interaction with other staff members and parents also improved. 
Teachers reported that their urge to learn increased after attending these programs. They got 
exposure to international concepts and methodologies through resource persons from different 
countries. 

Although the teachers were more than satisfied with the professional development program 
organized by A.I.P.T.F and their state affiliates, they offered some suggestions to make the 
programs even better. They wanted these programs to be made compulsory for all teachers. 
Tliey also wanted the programs to be recognized by state education departments and treated at 
par with other departmental in-service programs. The education officers, school principals and 
other administrators must be sensitized about these programs. Some of the teachers wanted 
these programs to be held at district^lock level to reach out to each and every teacher; others 
wanted the study material to be provided in regional languages. One of the suggestions was to 
employ senior, experienced teachers as resource persons. 

The^ analysis of the questionnaire and of the stractured interview schedule led to the 
conclusion that the developmental programs organized by teachers’ organization (AIPTF) are 
of immense benefit to teachers. Teachers only ^regret that these programs are not made 
compulsory for all. Their other concern was that s’ociety, as a whole does not have a positive 
view towards members of teachers’ organizations, thus association with organizations is not 
viewed in a respectable manner. There is therefore a need to sensitize the officials at the 
government level and school administrators/Principals. , 
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The general view which emerged after questioning and talking to teachers was that they feel 
satisfied after learning innovative techniques and latest developments in the content in PD 
programs organized by the organization. Their desire was that the importance of these 
programs must be understood by their departments and administrators in school, so that they 
do not have to face any kind of hurdles in the implementation of leamt skills/techniques. They 
also suggested that the organizers of these programs should increase the frequency of these 
programs. 

t 

The results also substantiate the evaluation of thp programme done internally by the project 
director of the professional development project of A.I.P.T.F. 
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CHAPTER-V 


CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 

The one to one experience with leaders showed that most of them were very well versed with 
the issues and problems of education. In fact at certain points it was found that they were 
better equipped on educational issues than many of the so called experts in education. All the 
teachers organizations studied under this research focused on social & educational issues. All 
these organizations hold rallies, demonstrations to bring attention of the society and 
Government towards the problems of child labour, HIV/AIDS drop out children and 
discrimination against women from time to time. After recording and analyzing the data, a 
number of interpretations, finding and conclusion have emerged from them 

The leaders of AIPTF and AIFTO reported that they are against the employment of Para- 
teachers. They are raising their voice against the Government policy. They have plans to 
bring these Para-teachers in the main-stream. 

The organizations are slowly getting Government approval for their meaningful programmes. 
As reported by leaders of these organizations the focus of teachers’ organizations has changed 
from bread and butter, wages etc. to professional development and welfare of teachers. The 
concerned government officers are very happy, especially in the states, with the kind of work 
the organizations are doing. In most of the states, the programmes are held at district level by 
the state functionaries of the organizations. The programmes are based on experiential 
learning. Span of learning is also based mostly on group work. The ideology beyond these 
programmes is that the person who does not grow professionally heads towards the road of 
incompetence. Due to a shift from the economic aspect to the professional development of its 
members, teachers organizations are getting due place in government bodies also. As reported 
by A.I.P.T.F, the president of the organization is the member of the highest body of S.S.A 
which includes members from NCERT and NUEPA. The organization also had a 
representative member in the formulation of NCF-2000. 



The leaders of the organizations reported that althou^ representatives of teachers’ 
organizations are being given participation in policy making programmes, it is not on equal 
footing with other Government representatives. 

As recommended by various commissions, code of professional ethics has been developed by 
the joint efforts of NCERT, AIPTF and AISTF. 

AISTF strongly emphasized the implementation of Kothari commission recommendations 
regarding common-school system. The organization submitted memorandums and 
representations to ministry of HRD, NCERT and other educational organizations. The other 
area of concern of this organization had been awareness about the accountability of teachers 
to their profession. Towards this end, workshops/ seminars were held from time to time. 

All the organizations stress on women empowerment and their developmental programs. 

These organizations have their regular publications. AIFTO has a research and development 
wing also. A.I.P.T.F also has undertaken research studies on status of para teachers, functions 
of DIETS and CRC’s. 

It was found that of all the organizations studied A.I.P.T.F (All India Primary Teachers 
Federation) is the most structured and functional organization. The credit perhaps goes to the 
vision of the leaders who laid down the foundation of a strong organization. The organization 
has a spacious building in Janakpuri Institutional area of Delhi, of all the three organizations 
studied, only A.I.P.T.F has a functional office with permanent staff.regularly and take 
decisions on important issues along with their members. 

The project director of Professional development project is a retired professor of NECERT 
and very well versed with his job. Professional development programme of A.I.P.T.F aims to 
maintain standards of the profession with respef^t to knowledge and methodology. The project 
director of professional development also emphasized on the approach in these programme 
which is problem centered rather than subject centered. Also the key-resource persons are 

trained in endragogy (science of teaching adults) and pedagogy. 

The strategies promoted by the organization are co-operative learning and concept attainment. 
Progranunes in Hindi, S.Studies and Maths are also organized form time to time. These are 
complimentary programmes. 
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Apart from the programmes on professional development, teachers’ organizational 
development (TOD) and study circle also develop teachers to assume responsible positions in 
the organization. Out of these three organizations only one organization namely A.I.P.T.F is 
conducting professional development programmes for primary teachers. Other organizations 
A.I.F.T.O and A.I.S.T.F conducted these programmes previously but now these programmes 
are not being conducted. The reason they cited was lack of funds and approval from funding 
agencies. 

The question that arises at this juncture is that why these organizations cannot run 
programmes of professional development without funding from foreign agencies? Why there 
is always a need of approval? Organizations like A.I.F.T.0 and A.I.S.T.F already conducted 
programmes of professional development and they could have continued with these projects. 
It is good that that the national organizations in India got affiliated to E.I for better exposure 
and learning but these organizations need to learn to carry out the programmes without 
foreign funding or with lesser assistance from funding agencies. 

Not only AISTF and AIFTO in the past, but AIPTF presently is able to conduct these 
programmes very efficiently with the financial and technical support from Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation (CTF), Saskatchwen Teachers’ Federation (STF) and Education 
International (E.I). 

There is thus a need to organize need based prograimnes of utility which empower the 
teacher, enhance his /her professional competency and status in society, without much foreign 
support. ' 

5.2 OBSTACLES FOR BETTER FUNCTIONING OF THE ORGANISATIONS 
1. Office-Staff 

Except A.I.P.T.F, the other two national organizations have honorary workers mostly with 
some part-time persons. Most of the work is done by the teachers / retired teachers in their 
spare-time. The office establishment is also extremely poor, which is none other than the 
house of the General Secretary or the President of the organization. There are practically no 

clerks and assistants, and very few office-equipment. 
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2. Inadequate Membership 

These organizations/ associations have a fairly large number of teachers as members; there are 
still big numbers which are outside of them. There is a need for sustained and continuous 
efforts for membership that can be brought in. 

3. Inadequate Membership Dues 

Membership fees paid by teachers are low and insufficient. A large but undetermined 
percentage of the teachers of India are not members of any organization. The state 
associations are based on affiliation and not on individuzil membership in them. Local groups 
are affiliated to state bodies and these separate state groups and regional ^oups are affiliated 
to national organizations. In some stated, small part of the fee charged form local members is 
sent on to the state but this is usually an organizational affiliation fee rather than an individual 
membership fee with these affihations fees only the national federations can hardly support 
any strong national/ international programmes. 

4. Separate Associations/Organizations 

These are separate organizations for different levels of education even on a state basis. Thus 
there are different state bodies for primary secondary and university teachers. A number of 

I 

professional and educational problems are common to all levels of education, but they are 
dealt with by different organizations. This can be taken care of by different national 
organizations. 

5. Political Influence 

Teachers’ organizations sometimes base their ideology on the lines of some or the other 
political party. The leaders of these organizations are so influenced by their political leanings 
that their programmes sometimes seem to carry forward the agenda of their political demigods 
rather than the professional upliftment and welfare of members’ teachers. 

At other times, the factions within organizations widi different political ideologies work as 
forces Working in opposite direction. This has also brought in division in these orgamzations 
as in the case of A.I.S.T.F, which stands divided as of now. 
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5.3 AREAS NEED TO BE REORGANIZED AND TAKEN CARE OF URGENTLY 

1. Unity 

The first and foremost need is for unity both within the organization and among all 
organizations of teachers. The other parameter of unity is that there should be a union of all 
educational workers into effective general associations at the local, state and national level. It 
is true that the problems of one group of teachers are different from another. Teachers at 
different levels are paid differently. There is more status at one level then another there are 
different languages groups to be served. While all of this is true, teaching must be regarded as 
one profession regardless of the subject or school level. Various phases of education and of 
the organized teaching profession can only rise or fall together. What is good for one phase or 
level will ultimately be good for others. Therefore, the unification of professional 
organizations at the local, state and national levels should be made an overall objective as 
soon as conditions permit. In this approach, all types of teachers should be included, namely, 
elementary and secondary school teachers, college and university teachers, teachers in 
training and those in vocational, commercial or technical institutions. At the local level there 
should be one general organization to serve the common interest of all teachers. At the state 
level there should be a similar organization for all teachers. Finally, on the national level the 
all-India organization should be more than a loose federation of state groups. It must become 
an active national leadership organization serving members directly as well as through the 
affiliated state groups. 

It is only by such unification that members and resources can be large enough to undertake 
the programmes so urgently needed at all levels. Such a unified organization need not 
overlook the legitimate special interests of persons within the teaching profession. These 
interests can be served by encouraging sections of the general association, such as the sections 
for teachers at different levels, for subject-matter fields, for administrators, for special 
services and the like. 

Quite a number of organizations prefer to work without recognition rather than be bound by 
the restrictions that go with such recognition. In a large number of organizations at present, 
personnel in government institutions do not participate. It is imperative that the teachers as 
citizens in as free society should have the ri^t to organize and to influence policies and 
programmes of education. 
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II. Finance 


The second great need is for adequacy and consistency of financial support. The big 
organizations like A.I.S.T.F and A.I.F.T.0 are not able to conduct professional development 
programmes due to lack of funds. There is too much dependence on foreign funding agencies 
to conduct meaningful programmes for the school-teachers of India. The organizations must 
devise methods to either increase the number of members. There should also be a sound 
system of collection of affiliation fee from the state- affiliates within the stipulated time. The 
states should also check their expenditure and revise the membership fee in consultation with 
the central leadership. 

The initiative to involve industries, corporate houses and other bigwigs in the society towards 
better education through empowerment of teachers in teachers organization can also be taken 
up A.I.S.T.F visualized education as a joint venture and initiated such progamme in late 
90’s.The support from these organizations can be in the form of cash or kind, sponsorship or 
organization of programmes for teachers. 

Thus it is absolutely imperative that teachers and teacher-leaders must stir themselves to raise 
their own funds fca: mnning their professional organizations and by doing so protecting their 
own rights and privileges. 

III. Educational Improvement and Teachers’ Welfare 

1 • . 

The third important need is that organizations should be not only be concerned with teacher 
welfare but more with the general improvement of education and professional development of 
teachers in the present context. Professional organizations of teachers should conduct 
balanced programmes divinity their time, effort and money in equal proportion between 
services that benefit the welfare of teachers and those that are aimed to raise professional 
standards and improve the quality of instruction in class-rooms. These two aspects of the 
programme complement one another. To improve the welfare of teachers is to lift their 
morale. A teacher whose economic and working conditions are reasonably satisfactory, will 

surely be a happier and a more effective teacher. 

It is true that many of the problems which teachers face today are the results of the conditions 
which are not only discouraging but almost intolerable. It is equally trae that the present status 
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of teachers is not what anyone would like it to be. Improvement can only come from teachers 
themselves by being professionally competent and accountable to their jobs. 

IV. Members to follow Code of Professional-ethics 

As recommended by various commissions, teachers’ organizations have develpped a code of 
professional ethics for teachers. It becomes the duty of the teachers, organizations to see that 
the code is being followed by their teacher members and the leaders of these organizations. 
Only by doing so, they can earn respect and status in society and motivate other teaches to 
join the organizations. It they lead by example then the age old image of teachers’ 
organizations as trouble making bodies can be erased. 

V. Free from Political Leanings 

The leaders of teachers’ organizations sometimes have very strong political affiliations, and 
that clearly manifests in their programmmes. This repels larger number of teachers to join the 
organizations who are mainly concerned with the redressal of their personal and professional 
problems through organizations. These political leanings also see leaders working as puppets 
in the hands of political leaders and promoting their agenda. It the leaders are from different 
political though and keen to pursue their ideology then also conflicts arise hampering the 
overall working of the organization. This could be seen in the division of A.I.S.T.F where 
political leanings caused the divide. 

Thus teachers’ organizations must work in a democratic and secular maimer with teachers’ 
welfare and development as the prime aims. Political inclinations if any should not form the 
basis of the working of the organizations. 

VI. Govemmental Institutions and Teachers^ Organizations Partnership 

The ministry of human resource development (MHRD), NCERT, NUEPA at National Level 
and S.C.ER.T / DIETS along with other educational institutions are working for quality 
education, teachers preparation and in service education of teachers, curriculum development 
etc. with a view to reform, update education with changing contexts and emerging needs. On 
the parallel lines, teachers’ organizations are also dealing with almost similar issues. With the 
affiliation of these organizations to Education Intemational (E.I), they have a global exposure, 

approach and understanding of the emerging issues. 
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It both the teacher organizations and government bodies join hands to complement and 
supplement each other the results can be really amazing. Government institutions need to take 
a serious note of the work being done by teachers’ organizations and lend a hand of support. 

The teachers’ organizations must also contribute fruitfully and positively in the development 
of policies, cijrriculum construction, text-book development etc. and be active partners in the 
reconstruction of the society through educational reforms. Being in touch with lakhs of 
teachers at grass-root level, their contribution can be of immense valve, and this partnership 
would benefit both. 

It the present research study, the teachers have echoed their wish that the professional 
development programme attended by them flirough teachers’ organizations must have the 
same weight age in their service-records as organized by their own departments. There can 
thus be a joint committee of organizations and government bodies with a common curriculum 
to organize such professional development programmes. 

VII. Orientation and Sensitization by Teachers’ Organizations 

In the era of exhibitionism and marketing it becomes all the more important for teachers’ 
organizations to show case their stmcture, functions aims and objectives programmes etc. 
either through print or electronic media leaders can also visit schools and meet teachers. The 
organizations must also highlight their achievements, growth and invite teachers to join the 
organization. With better salary stmcture and improved systems, teachers are nowadays 
reluctant to join organization. They jail to understand the other domains of organizations and 
think that demonstrations dhamas, rallies, strikes or shouting slogans, is the main work of 
organizations. The psyche has changed and unless very necessary a normal teachers would 
not like to enroll for an organization. The organizations who develop teachers and 
simultaneously solve their problems can really attract teachers to become members. Thus 
there is a need to orient / sensitize teachers about the activities of the organizations. 

VIL Encouragement to Young Leadership 

! ■' ' . 

During the course of this research the investigator found that the leaders of all the three 

national organizations were either retired teachers or about to retire. 
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Their dedication is commendable. Although they have experience with them, the energy of 
the young teachers and knowledge of new techniques can do wonders. It is thus suggested that 
along with experienced old teachers young teachers must also be in the leadership positions. 

VIIL Research and Development 

There is a need to focus more on research & development. Teachers’ organizations at national 
level can take up research projects and widely circulate the findings. These will help teachers’ 
community and government planning. Developing content for both formal and non-formal 
education, teacher organizations can be truly seen as professional bodies of competent & 
intelligent people. In a nutshell, government needs to recognize and support the work done by 
the responsible teachers’ organizations. 

JX. Buildings and Infrastructure 

It' was astonishing to find out during the course of research that national teachers’ 
organizations, except for A.I.P.T.F do not have their own buildings. As already stated, the 
house of the general secretary or president of the organizations becomes the office also. 

I 

Naturally a house cannot become a functional office with all the paraphernalia. Also to 
conduct meetings with leaders who are residing in other states, the house of the president or 
general secretary becomes office cum hotel. 

It is therefore very difficult to function efficiently in the absence of infrastructure, office 
equipment permanent staff and building. Teachers’ organizations must raise funds and work 
with all their might to get land sanctioned for educational purposes, and build their offices. 

As per the findings of this research study, the impact of professional development 
programmes organized by teacher organization is fairly good. The programme has helped 
teachers to improve their attitude towards students, parents and community, leamt and used 
new methods of teaching and as a result improved their class-room teaching. They also 
developed an urge to learn more and leamt about content and other areas of importance in 
education. 

It is thus recommended that other teachers’ organizations must also start their programmes of 

professional development of teachers as is being earned out by A.I.P.T.F. 
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5.4 CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM ANALYSIS 

1. Teachers’ organizations are working effectively for the welfare and 
development of their teacher members.The focus of their working has changed 
from bread and butter issues to development and welfare of teachers. 

2. The leaders of the organizations are very well aware of the latest developments 
in the area of education both at national / international level. 

3. They have the mechanism to work for the professional development of 
teachers. 

4. With support from international bodies like E.I and funding agencies from 
various countries, they have access to latest innovative strategies and the 
personnel to conduct the trainings. 

5. The leadership of these organizations is committed to the development of their 
; teachers’ members. 

6. The organizations raise their voices through memorandums representations 
presented to the concerned ministries and departments regarding issues of 
educational reforms, teachers’ welfare and parity with other jobs. 
Organizations work for financial, social, personal and professional issues of 
teachers and general awareness programmes. 

7. The organizations conduct regular programmes/ workshops for the benefit of 
their teachers. 

8. The members of these organizations get a chance to learn from fellow teachers 
at National/ International level meetings/ seminars /workshops. 

9. Although all National teachers’ organizations studied under this research 

intend to conduct professional development programmes, they are unable to dp 
so due to lack of funds. 

10. The organization which is conducting professional development programme is 
also doing so because of foreign funding. The organizations are not able to 
conduct the programmes on their own financial resources. 
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1 1 . The impact of the professional development programme carried out by 
! teachers’ organizations (A.I.P.T.F) is significant and impressive.It has brou^t 

about a change in the attitude of teachers towards their role and 
resposibilities.They have also learnt new stategies/methodologies and enriched 
their content.Their urge to learn has increased and their classroom 
transactions/processes have changed for better. 

12. Except A.I.P.T.F, no other organization has a building of their own. The 
residence of the General Secretary or President becomes the office of the 
organization. 

13. Some of the state affiliates of National organizations have huge offices/ 
buildings and better infrastructural facilities as compared to their parent 
organizations. 

14. Government bodies though recognize the efforts of the teachers’ organizations; 
they do not take them seriously. 

15. The leadership positons of these organizations are held either by retired 
teachers or teachers who are about to retire.There is thus a need for young 
members to take on responsible decision making positions. 

5.5 SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

In the present research, impact of professional development has been studied based on the 
reactions of the teachers. 

i. An experimental research can be taken up to study the change in classroom procerses / 

f 

pupils learning by teachers trained imder professional development prograsmme. 

ii. A critical analysis of the design of professional development programme can also be 
taken up. 

iii. A comparative study of the professional development programme conducted by 
teachers’ organizations and by government bodies can also be studied. 
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APPENDIX- A (I) 


Questionnaire /smrapft 


Nam^^ 

Designation/M 1*1 

! 

Name of the School/f^eiioi^ ■ 

Educational Qualification/ fSl <*> 

Category/^Ml - Gen/'HWr^ - S.C./3I^. wRf - S.T./viFr. 

^ wnf^/ P.H./?TT. 

Name of the Organisation/ 'ti *idH ^ ^TPT 

Date of joining the Organisation/ xl *1 oH ^ 

Post held if any in the Organisation/ *1 cn ^ cfl 

Q. 1 Why did you join the Organisation ? 

arm >FPTcFf ^ ^ ? 

Q.2 Mark the major areas of work undertaken by your state organization ? 

3ipqr ^ ws^ ^ ^ iTRr wi tR ^ ^ ePirq ? 

(i) Professional Development Programme (P.D.P,) 

cZRRrrf^ I 

(ii) Teachers’ Organisational Development (T.O.D.) 

tern 


(iii) Education for All (E.F.A.) 

%eiT 

(iv) Awareness about HIV/AIDS 

(v) Any other 

3FEI 

Q.3 Did you attend / organize any of the programme conducted by the organization ? 

W 1T?T / flWT t/ W 

t ? 

Q.4 If yes, what was the theme and content of the programme ? 

^ ^ ^ w sfr ? 

Q.5 In your opinion, what is the difference between the programmes conducted by 
Education Department/SCERT/DIET and those conducted by the organization ? 

3fFr ^ ^ %aT ^a«rT 

srratf^ thi^jhHY ■’Y w 3RR 1 1 

Q.6 Have you been trained under P.D.P. earlier also ? If yes mention the dates and 
duration. ' 

w aini^ Iff! cziwrf^ ^ afcpfrT fcrai # ? 

^ ^ cfr 3ik m vJc^^ ^'1 
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Q.7 What is the impact of such programmes regarding - 

r 

(i) Attitude towards students / ^ 

(ii) Introduction to new Educational techbologies innovative method of teaching 

(iii) Communication Sills RF^JFFT 

(iv) Sensitization about accountability and professional ethics 

vx^fR^ cfSTT ctra^sifticp gn^R ^ ^fftcFnrftelcTT I 

(v) Urge to learn more / 3rf^R> ^ 1 

(vi) Content Command / ^ I 

Q.8 What changes have you observed in yourself/brought about by you in your school 
with respect to the following ? 

Pinf^Racf i> airq^ 3RR wr ^ MRdcf^ 

ftjtj/srPT fW WR ^ ^ 1 

(i) Class-room Teaching / 

(ii) Content - enrichment / f^WR 

(iii) Dealing with students / ^ ^ WR cZRiR 

(iv) Dealing with Staff / Rcjici-d ufcl M'oW'i ^R1?R 

(v) Dealing Uth Parents, Community / ^ ^?IT8T W»R 

^2R?R| 

(vi) Self confidence / 3j i cnR 1 1 

(vii) Skills of problem solving and decision making / ^FFfRTFT cRTT RRf^r ^ 
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Q.9 Are you satisfied with the duration venue and frequency of the P.D.P. If Yes/No. 
give reasons 

W 3IFT czramte WfSFTf ^ cmT ^ 

t ? ^ # ‘tjRulY ^ ^ 1 

Q.IO Any other suggestion for the betterment of P.D.P. 

tiidwte torn ^iPfaRf ^ %cR ^g;5rR i 
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APPENDIX - A (ID 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
(For teacher members of the organizations) 


Q.1 What important activities / programmes have been organized by the 
organization? 

Q.2. How teajchers are selected to attend these programmes? 

Q.3. Do you run a professional development programme for the teachers? 

Q4. If yes, what is the content of these programmes? 

Q.5 What is the attitude of teachers towards such programmes? 

Q.6. Are there any agencies. National or International who fund these 

programmes? 

Q.7. Does the International affiliation help the professional development of 
teachers? 

Q.8. What is the role of teacher organizations in enhancing the social status of 

teachers as recommended by Kothari commission? 

Q.9. Have you developed a professional code of ethics for teachers as 

recommended by various commissions? Is it being followed by the teacher 
members / all teachers in the country? 

Q.IO. Do you undertake joint activities /initiatives in the field of education with 
other national level teacher organizations? 
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Q.ll What is the role of teachers’ organizations in policy making decisions,m 
educational planning and administration as recommended by Chattopadhaya 
Commission? 

Q.12. What community development programmes your organization has 
undertaken? 

Q.13. Which research studies are have been taken to enhance the academic interest 
of teachers? 

Q.14. Is there any regular publication of the organization? If yes, what is the 
frequency and content of the publication? 

Q. 15. Any other activities /information you would like to share? 
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APPENDIX - A (HI) 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
(For Functionaries of the Organizations) 


Q. 1 What important activities / programmes have been organized by the organization ? 

Q.2 How teachers are selected to attend these programmes ? 

Q.3 Do you mn a professional development programme for the teachers ? 

Q.4 If yes, what is the content of these programmes ? 

Q.5 What is the attitude of teachers towards such programmes ? 

Q.6 Are there any agencies, National or International who fund these programmes ? 

Q.7. Does the International affiliation help the professional development of teachers ? 

Q.8 What is the role of teachers organizations in enhancing the social status of teachers as 
recommended by Kothari commission ? 

Q.9 Have you developed a professional code of ethics for teachers as recommended by 
various commissions ? Is it being followed' by the teacher members / all teachers in the 
country ? 

Q, 10 Do you undertake joint activities / initiatives in the field of education with other national 
level teacher organizations ? 

Q.ll What is the role of teachers organizations in policy making decisions, in educational 
pl annin g and administration as recommended by Chattopadhaya Commission ? 

Q. 12 What community development programmes your organization has undertaken ? 

Q. 1 3 Which research studies are have been taken to enhance the academic interest to teachers ? 
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Q.14 Is there any regular publication of the organization ? If yes, what is the frequency and 
content of the publication ? ^ 

1 

Q. 15 Any other activities /information you would like to share ? 
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APPENDIX -B(I) 

ALL INDIA PRIMARY TEACHERS FEDERATION 

(AIPTF) 

List of Present Leadership 


PATRON 

SHIKSHAKBANDHU 
D.P. Yadav Ex. M.P. 

K. Janardhan Rao (A.P.) 

PRESIDENT 

Ram Pal Singh (U.P.) 

SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
Abhimanyu Pd. Tiwari (U.P.) 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Sulbha A. Donde (Maharashtra) 
B.F. Vijapur (Karnataka) 

K.S. Prakash Rao (A.P.) 

Dilip Singh S. Gohil (Gujarat) 
Yashoda Dashora (Rajasthan) 
SECRETARY GENERAL 
S. Eswaran (Tamilnadu) 
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DEPUTY SECRETARY GENERAL 
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NEWS PAPERS CUTTINGS 


view Delhi 


Teachers protest new Bill 

Staff Reporter 


"It would lead to total collapse' of education administration" 






LOUD PROTEST; Members of the Ali India Primary Teachers 
Federation demonstrating in New Delhi on Monday during a 'Jail 
Bharo Andolan' for modifications in the Right to Education Bill and 
other demands. Photo: Shanker Chakravarty 


NEW DELHI: A large number of All-India Primary Teachers' Federation 
members took part in a rally here on Monday to, protest against "unjust" 
provisions of the Right to Education Bill, 2005-06. 

Shouting slogans against such provisions, the rally led by AIPTF president 
Ram Pal Singh began from Ramlila Maidan at noon and was stopped on 
Parliament Street. 

The teachers said the Bill if implemented would lead to a "total collapse" of 
the administration of education across the country. 

"Instead of implementing a common school system and provide free and 
compulsory education to all, the Government is absolving its Constitutional 
responsibility of enacting a Central legislation to operationalise the 
Fundamental Right to education and is passing the entire responsibility in this 
regard to the State governments," Mr. Singh said. 

The teachers are also against the constitution of school management 
committees as prescribed by the Bill. 

"The school management committee (SMC) may not have the requisite 
experience to administer schools and supervise the work of teachers. SMC 
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PRESS STATEMENT 

Quality Education only by Quality of Teachers 


All India Secondary Teachers' Federation wants your kind attention towards the 
present disastrous position of country's education on, the eve of 23rd Biennial Annual 
conference to be held in Mumbai. Present Education is leading in wrong direction and 
the teachers' are badly effected. There is a great danger to our glorious traditions of 
education and transmission of knowledge dating back several millennia. 

Fifty eight years of independence are gone but we are still confined to Macauley's 
Education Policy producing clerks, nationalism has no place in the field of education. A 
number of Education Commissions were constituted but their recommendations have 
been resting in the cold storage. iThis is a cruel joke with the future generation of the 
biggest democracy in the world. Bbth the states and Central Governments are sleeping 
over their duties in the field of education. Instead the education has become a business 
under the International Economic Pressures. Treating education as a tradable commodity 

goes against the spirit of Indian education and knowledge and hence totally unaccept- 
able. 


For achieving quality education, the thousands of teachers gathered at Janter- 
manter, Delhi on 25th Feb 2005 and submitted a memorandum to the Hon'ble President 
of India with signature of 2,32,000 teachers to implement the five main demands are ; allot 
the 6% of GDP on education; implement V Pay Commission report in toto and allow 
recruitment of trained able teachers with full scales only; do not depute teachers in non 
teaching works and the education system should be re-frame on the basis of Indian 
values. Govt, should ban on vulgar, nudity & violent scene in media channels for sanskare 
and children's better education. I 


We the teachers solemnly pledge to remain on forefront so far as national cause 
is concerned. We are of the opinion that the teachers are vital part of the society and their 
contribution in the up-liftment of the society can not be undermined. Neglecting them will 


contribution in the up-liftment of the society can not be undermined. Neglecting them will 
lead to disastrous consequences for generations to come y / 


Surendra Kumar Sharma 
President, AISTf 


Baba Saheb Kale 

Gen. Sec., AISTF 


Sanjiviny Raikar 
Convenor, AISTF, Conference 
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! teachers’ body 
I plea against 
I revising NCERT 
i textbooks 

j Sian Reporter 

I New Delhi 

: I..\IMU.*SS(N(; 
ntgnU at ih<* “rftrngressivt‘ 
steps" taken by tho Human , 
R eso u IT f' Dt' velr)pment 
I Minisiry i'nr the I'evision of 
the Natiional Council of 
hduca'tfm'L; 'and Research 
, Training ^CRRT) history 
: textl)Ooksrv.. the All India 
S e c 0 n ci a r y 'I'e a c Iters' 

• Fecloration(AISTF) has sub- 
mi tied a memorandum to 
the IIHO Minister Arjuii 
Singh on Friday, 

“'file Communist loaders 
have misgiiiried tho HRD 
Minister in a programme of 
falsification of India’s histo- 
ry and damaging from the 
point of view of lltc nation- 
al character building and 
promoting the highest deals 
enslirined in tho Constitution 
of India." .said S K Sharina. 
the president of AISTF. 

In a joint agitation by the 
Akhil Bharatiya Rasittriya 
Shaikshik Mahasangh, Delhi 
Adhyapak I'arlshad, National 
Democratic T<^achcrs Front 
and Loktantrik Adhyapak 
Manch at Jantar Mantan 
they forced that the le.xt- 
books of History and Social 
Science published under Prof 
J S Rajput confirmed to the 
highest academic standards. 

“The move by the HRD 
Ministry to have the NCERT 
books vetted by a three 
I member commission ended 
up as a shameful I exercise. 
Without even bothering to 
read the books, the histori- 
ans appointed by th(^ HRD 
Minister confirmed it as a 
‘command performance’,” 
said Mr Sharma. He further 
siro.ssed, “Wo want the HRD 
Minisiry to recall the awe- 
some respoiLsibility attached 
to his offic(‘ and pr(Ucct the 
history of India from tho 
Communist rape." 


OR&AMISE/? 


Teachers' organisations demonstrate in Delhi 

Protect history from 
communists 

LEADING teachers’ organisations including the All India Secondary 
Teacher’s Federation (AISTF), the Akhil Bharatiya Rashtriya 
Shaikshik Mahasangh (ABRSM), the National Democratic Teachers 
Front (NDTF), the Loktantrik Adhyapak Manch (LAM) and the 
Delhi Adhyapak Parishad (DAP) staged a demonstration at Jantar 
Mantar in New Delhi on July 16 to protest against the 
communalisation of education by the Union HRD Minister, Arjun 
Singh, under the influence of communist ideologues. Later the 
teachers’ representatives presented a memorandum to Arjun Singh, 
the Union HRD Minister, expressing concern over the misuse of 
his office through acts of political vendetta. 

Tlie memorandum stated that the group of so-called communist 
ideologues had misguided the HRD Minister on the school curriculuiii. 
“Be assured that right-thinking and nationalist Indians will not tolerate 
the abuse of Mother India by an organised minority sworn to destablise 
her nationhood. We hope you will recall that these are the same 
communists who had collaborated with the British to suppress the Quit 
India movement and had called Mahatma Gandhi ‘a lackey of the 
British’ and Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, a ’fascist dog’. In 1962 they 
had supported Chinese invasion of India and in 1971, defamed the 
late Indira Gandhi by raising the slogan that Indira-YaJiya did shoman 
(Indira and Yahya Khan are two faces of same coin),” the memorandum 
said, appealing to the HRD Minister to protect Indian history from 
communist rape, “The entire student and teacher community of India 
liopes that you will assert yourself without delay and tell the 
communists to lay-off. In tlie end it is you, and only you, who stands 
to lose.” the memorandum asserted. (FOC) 




